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Te y oyage of Nearchus fells the Indus to. ihe P sighs aay cols 
_ leéted from the original Fournal preferved by Arrian, and ifm 
-hufivated by Authorities ancient and modern $, containing an 
° Whecourit of the firft Navigation attempted by Europeans in tbe 
Indian Ocean, By Wiiliam Vincent, D.D. ‘Lo which are 
added Three Difirtations: Two, on ihe Acronychal Rifiig of 
-..the- Pleiades, by the Right Rev, Dr: Samuel Hor fey, Lord 
Bifhop of Rochefter 5 salt by Mr. William Wales, Ma/ier of the 
“Royal Mathematical Schoel i in Chrif?’s Hopital : and One by 
Mr. dé la Rochette, tn the firf? Meridian of Ptolemy. ator 
1/.;7s. Boards. ‘Cadell and Davies. 1797 ys, 


A Voyage round the world is now a lefs dangerous under- 
taking than that which Alexander planned and Near- 
thus Si Eg To conquer a vaft tract of country; wae 
{mall part of the hero's glory ; the cities which he founded, 
and the attention which he paid to commerce, and navigation, 
Show that he had other ends in view than the: Bent of 
his fpecies, and that he wifhed'to raife the fuperftrnéture af 
his fame upon a better foundation than mere animal courage, 
“Our author is properly zealous for his famé in this refpect, 
and he impreffes. upon jus readers an attension to that part of 
Alexander’s character which is, in general, loft in the blaze 
of military ardour. Of the péculiar tranfaction which forms 
the fubject, of this volume, the plan was evidently to gain a 
barrett knowledge of the Perfian and Arabian gulphs, and to 
eftablith a regular trafhe between Egypt and india. At this 
diftance of time, great changes mut have taken place in the 
countries -by which Nearchus paflé@y and the attempt to af- 
certain every place where he, anchored, may appear to many 
trifling and fuperfluous. — Still the Jucubrations of a man of 
great learning’and diduftry will tend to. throw light »pom fome 
obfcure paffages ; and, if his employment naturally leads him to 
confult a variety” vof authors, he cannot be faid to mifemploy 
his time in*giving the tefuleof his labours to the public. It is 
~ Crit. Rev. Vou, XX. Sept. 1797. 5 of 
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2 Vincent’s Voyage of Nearchus. 


of little confequence, whether we fix accurately, from the 
camparifon of words in the Greek, Perfian, Shanfcrit, Ara- 
bic, and Latin, the name of a pay of no importance either 


to hiftory or commerce ; but, if it can be done with tolerable 
tafe and fatisfaGtion, the chart of the voyage will be infpecéted 
with greater pleafure. Our readers, therefore, who are in- 
terefted in this fubject, muft expect to meet with many fanq- 
ful comparifons from etymology, from famenefs of found, 
from change of letters, from bringing together the old and 
the new; but in the variety of materials he cannot fail of 
meeting fometimes with more interefting matter. The author 
is fo minute, that he muft be very often in the wrong ; he is 
fo induftrious, that. we almoft always with him to be in the 
right. ; 
) “On perufing the work, the well-known controverfy refpe&- 
ing the difembarkation of Cefar in this ifland frequently came 
tg our recollection. There are no coafts, perhaps, better known 
at prefent than thofe about Dover and Calais; yet, clear as 
is the account of Czefar, no one can determine either the 
place from which he took his departure, or that at which he 
landed. If this is the cafe where fo much better information 
might be expected, what are we “to think of the attempt to 
afcertain 2 number of places marked down by the firft naviga- 
tors, from a very imperfect knowledge of the language of 
their inhabitants, from. fach names deformed by the Greek 
pronunciation, and from the comparifon of them with the 
modern names, with whofe pronunciation we are by no means 
well acquainted? Let it be fufficient then, that we can from 
Arrian gain a tolerable {ketch of the voyage of Nearchus, 
and that we difcover a great refemblance between ancient and 
modern manners, between the former appearance of the 
countries defcribed by him and that which they now bear.. 
Farther refearclies may, doubtlefs, ferve for amufement: a 
volume much larger even than the prefent might be filled with 
them ;. but the advantage to the public muft be problematical. 
The great features of the voyage may be dwelt upon with 
parti Perhaps our author would have done better by 
ceping this object in view, and referving the minutize for his 
notes. Fhe petty obfervations on the change of words and. 
founds of letters, are a great diftraCtion to the reader. The 
chief things worthy of attention are the fettling of the dates 
when this voyage was fuppofed' to have been undertaken, in 
which our author fhows great judgment — the adjuftment of the 
meatures of diftance, which {till remain in their original obfcu- 
rity—the account of the fources of the Indus —the Delta — 
the entrance of the fleet into the fea—the Ichthyophagi—Or- 
mus 




















Vincent's Voyage of Nearchus, 3 
muz — Perfis—the Delta of Sufiana—the meeting of Near- 


chus with Alexander. . 
A rare of difcovery feems to poffefs, in afl ages, the fame 


features. It is undertaken by men far advanced in civilifation : 
a confequently meet with others, whom the ancients called 
barbarians, the.moderns favages. The conduct of difcoverers 
in all ages-is-nearly the fame : — the favages are the fufferers. 


‘ At the Tomérus, inhabitants were found living on the low 
ground near the fea, in cabins, which feemed calculated rather to 
fuffocate their inhabitants than to proteét them from the weather; 
and yet thefe wretched people were not without’ courage.” Upon 
fight of the fleet approaching, they colleéted in arms on the fhore, 
and drew up in order to attack the ftrangers upon their landing; 
perhaps they were not unacquainted with fimilar vifits of the Sans 
ganians. Their arms were fpears, not headed with iron, but hard- 
ened in the fire, nine feet long, and their number about fix hum 
dred. Nearchus ordered his veffels to iay their heads towards the 
fhore, within the diftance of bow-fhot, for the enemy had no miffile 
weapons but their fpears. He likewife brought his engines to bear 
upon them (for fuch it appears he had on board) ; and then direé&- 
ed his light-armed troops, with thofe who were the moft aétive and 
the beft fwimmers, to be ready for commencing the attack. Ona 
fignal given, they were to plunge into the fea; the firft man who 
touched ground was to be the point at which the line was to be 
_ formed, and was not to advance till joined by the others, and the 

file could be ranged three deep. Thefe orders were exaétly obeys 
ed; the men threw themfelves out of the fhips, fwam forward, and 
formed themfelves in the water, under cover of the engines. As 
foon as they were in order, they advanced upon the enemy with a 
fhout, which was repeated from the fhips. Little oppofition was 
experienced, for the natives, ftruck with the novelty of the attack, 
and the glittering of their armour, fied without refiftance. . Some 
efcaped to the mountains, a few were killed, and a confiderable 
number made prifoners. They were a favage race, fhaggy on the 
body as well as the head, and with nails folong and of fuch ftrength, 
that they ferved them as inftruments to divide their food (which 
confifted indeed almoft wholly of fifth), and to feparate even wood 
of the fofter kind. Whether this circumftance originated from defign, 
or want of implements to pare their nails, did not appear ; but if there 
was occafion to divide harder fubftances, they fubftituted ftones tharp- 
ened inftead of iron, for iron they had none. Their drefs confifted 
of the fkins of beaits, and fome of the larger kinds of fifh,’ P. 191. 


The fith-eaters ftill remain in their original wretchednefs, 


* A coaft which furnifhed nothing but fifth, which afforded no 


charaGteriftic diftinétion to its inhabitants but the name of Fifh- 
Be eaters, 
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eaters, prefbated no confoling ideas to a body of Greeks, with? 
whom the want f bread was always cconfidered as famine : ‘and 
though turtle i is mentioned as found on this coaft by Arrian, ‘and a 
tribe “called ‘turtle-eaters by Marcian of Heraclea, it is not to be 
fuppofed, that becaufe turtle affords a delicions repaft in modern 
7 eh eel that it was by any means acceptable to a Grecian palate. 

I rather fufpect that 1&hyophagi and Chelonophagi ‘ftand*in the 
Gréek text as appellations bordering on contempt, or at leaft as in- 
timations of mifery; and though I can find no exprefs teftimony of 
antipathy conceived, by the Greeks againft this fpecies,of food, nei- 
ther can I find any evidence that they made ufe of it, as is noticed 
in regard to the fhell-fifh found in the Port of Alexander and the 
river Arabis. We fhall have reafon to obferve as we proceed, that 
fith is almoft the only means of fupporting life, or furnifhing the 
conveniencies of life, fuch as they are, to the natives; that their 
houfes are conftruéted with the larger bones of fifh, and thatched with 
the refufe: that their garments are of Stexthine that their very 

breadisa fithy fubltance pounded and preferved ; and that even.the 
‘few cattle they have, feed on fifth. The fame obfervations occur to 
modern travellers who have vifited this coaft. Thevenot, Taver- 
hier, and Niebuhr, feem to comprehend the coaft of Perfis and 
katmania as under the fame circumftances with that of the I&hy- 
ophagt; and Edward Barbofa, who was pilot on. board one of the 
Portuguefe fleets, which firft vifited. this coaft about the year one 
thoufand five hundred and nineteen, has the following remarkable 
paffage: “ They have few ports, little corn or cattle; their couns 
try. isa low plain and defert; their chief fupport is ith, of which , 
thiey take fome of a prodigious fize; thefé they falt, partly for their 
own ufe and partly for exportation ; they eat their fifh dry, and give 
dried fifi likewife to their horfes and other cattle.”. So invariable 
has been the mifery of this coaft for two thoufand years! and fo 
pofitive are the afferticns of modern voyagers in correfpondence with 
the teftimony of Atrian!’ Pp. 206. 


*'In another place, our author proceeds with his account — 


¢ The manners of the wretched inhabitants have, occafionally, 
been already noticed ; but Nearchus dwells upon fome farther par- 
ticulars, whieh, from their conformity with medern information, 
are worthy of remark. ‘Their ordinary fupport’is fifth, as the name 
of I&thyophagi, or fith-eaters, implies; bat why they are for this 
reafon fpecified as a. feparate tribe from the Gadrofians, who live 
inland, does not appear. Ptolemy confiders all this coaft as Kar- 
mania, quite to Mofarna; and whether Gadrofia is a part of that 
province, ora provinee itfelf, ts no matter of importance: but the 
coait sinwit have received the name Nearchus gives it from Near- 
ehus: hisnfelf, for it is Greek, and he is the firft Greek’ who ex- 
plored it. It may perhaps be a.tranflation of a native name; and 
7 fuch 
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fuch tranflttions the Greeks: indulged. in, fometimes to the prejudice, 
of geography. But thefe people, though they live on fith, are few 
of thea fifhermen; for their barks are few, and thofe. few, very 
mean and unfit for fervice, The fith they obtain, they, owe.to the, 
flux and reflux of the tide; for they extend a net upon the fhore,, 
{ipported by ftakes, of more than two hundred yards in length ;, 
within which, at.the tide of ebb, the fith are confined, and fettle in 
the pits or inequalities-of the fand, either made for this purpofe.or 
accidental. The greater quantity confitts of {mall fith; but many 
large ones are alfo caught, which they fearch for in the pits, and 
extract with nets. Their nets are compofed of the bark or fibres: 
of the palm, which they twine into a cord, and: form like the nets 
of other countrits. The fith is generally eaten raw, juft as it is 
taken out of the water, at leaft fich as‘is {mall and penetrable ; 
but the larger fort, and thofe of more folid texture, they expofe.to 
the fun, and pound them to a pafte for ftore : this they ufe. inftead, 
of meal or bread, or form them into a fort of cakes or frumenty,, 
The very cattle live on dried fith, for there is. neither-grafs nor pat 
- ture on the coaft. Oyfters, crabs, and  fhell-fith are caught. in 
plenty ; and though this-circumftance is {pecified,twice only in the 
early, part of-the voyage, there 1s little doubt but that thefe formed 
the principal fupport of the people during their navigation. Salt is 
here the: production of nature ;. by which. we-are to underftand, 
that rhe power of the fun in this latitude is fufficient for exhalation 
and. chryftaliization ;,without the additional aid of fire ; aad from 
this falt they formed an; extraét which they ufed as the Greeks ufe 
oi, The country, forthe moft part, is fo,defolate that the natives 
have no addition to their fith, but dates : in fome few places a finall 
quantity of grain is fown; and there, bread is their viand of Juxu- 
ry;, and fifi ftands in the rank of bread. The generality. of the 
people live ‘in cabins, fmall and ftifling ; the better fort only have 
houfes conftruéted with the bones of whales; for whales are fre- 
quently thrown up on the coaft, and when the flefh jis rotted: off 
they take the bones, making planks and doors of fuch as are flat, 
and beams or rafters of the ribs or jaw-bones : and many of thefe 
monfters are found fifty yards in length. Strabo confirms this. re- 
port of Arrian ; and adds, that the vertebra or focket- bones of the 
back are formed into mortars, in which they pound their fifh, and 
mix it up into a pafte, with the.addition of a little meal. 

‘ To this fcanty lift of provifions our modern voyagers add little. 
Barbofa, Thevenot, Tavernier, and Niebuhr, all mention fifh on 
this coaft as {till the food of the natives, and from hence all up the 
eaftern fore of the gulph of Perfia; to which lieutenant Porter 
adds a few goats and ‘fheep, neither cheap nor good ; and once only 
he mentions vegetables at Churbar, which were good but very 
fcarce. Whether camels are ufually eaten on this coaft, as. they 
are in Arabia, is not afcertained; thofe which Nearchus procured 
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at Treefi he feems to have employed, as the inhabitants of a be- 
fieged town may fometimes be reduced to feed on horfe-flefh: but 
beyond this inftance I find nothing fpecified. Marcian mentions a 
tribe called camel-eaters, in Karmania, if they are not rather ca- 
mel-feeders ; and another ftyled turtie-eaters at Samydaké, on the 
coaft of the I&hyophagi : it fliould rather feem that all thefe names 
imply difguft at the manners of the natives, 

* Whether whales are found on this coaft at prefent, or whether 
houfes are ftill built of their bones, I find no authority to determine, 
The filence of lieutenant Porter appears in evidence againft it, for 
it is a peculiarity which would be as likely to command the attens 
tion of a modern as an ancient navigator ; and whether the animals 
feen by Nearchus were whales or not, may poffibly be difputed, 
for the Greek word may be applied to any fifth of great magnitude, 
The fize of fifty yards feems to confine the expreflion to this ani-~ 
mal ; and-though ‘blowing i is not peculiar to the whale, the circum- 
ftances which are immediately fubfequent will beft determine the 


| judg ment of the reader. 


, * For Nearchus fays, that on the morning he was off Kyiza or 

Guttar, they were furprifed by obferving the fea thrown up toa 
great height in the air, as if it were carried up by a whirlwind, 
The people were alarmed, and inquired of their. pilot what might be 
the caufe of the phenomenon; he informed them, that it proceed- 
ed from the blowing of the whale, and that it was the practice of 
the ‘creature as he fported in the fea. His report by no means 
quieted their alarm ; they ftopped rowing from aftonifhment, and 
the oars fell from their hands. Nearchus encouraged them, and 
recalled them to their duty, ordering the heads of the veffels to be 
pointed at the feveral creatures as they approached, and to attack 
them as they would the veffel of an enemy in battle: the fleet im 
mediately formed as if going to engage, and advanced by a fignal 
given; when fhouting all together, and dafhing the water with 
their oars, with the trumpets founding at the fame time, they had 
the fatisfaétion to fee the enemy give way ; for upon the approach 
of the veffels the monfters a-head funk before them, and rofe-again 
a-ftern, where they continued their blowing, without exciting any 
farther alarm. All the credit of the victory fell to the fhare of 
Nearchus, and the acclamations of the people expreffed their ace 
knowledgment, both of his judgment and fortitude, émployed in 
their unexpetted delivery.’ Pp. 265. 


, From thefe extracts the reader may judge of the writer’s 
ftyle. It is feldom, however, enlivened by fimilar accounts. 
‘The meeting of Alexanger and Nearchus might have been 
made more interefling ; but our djflertator contents himlelf with 
an attempt at precifion in his geography. If the work fhould 
ever come to another edition, we recommend an index of the 
authors 
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authors. quoted, with the dates of the editions ufed, and an 
index of places. The latter is very neceflary when, upon con 
{fulting the map, we with to refer at once to the defcription 
given of it-in the work. The ftudious in ancient geography 
will be happy to hear that major Rennell is employed upon the 
fame fubje& ; and, from the united efforts of the geographer and 
the fcholar, the voyage of Nearchus will be deferibed with as 
much accuracy as it deferves. . 





Memoirs of the tlluftrious. Houfe of Medici, from Giovanni; 
the Founder cf their Greatne/s, whe died in the Year 1428, 
to’ the Death of Giovanni Ga/lon, the lafi Grand Duke of 
Tufcany, in 1737. L/ uftiated with feveral Genealogical Tas 

les. By Mark Noble, F. A. 8. of L. GE. Se. Se. 8ve. 
7s. Boards. Cadelk and Davies. 1797. 


T HE publication of Mr. Rofcoe’s life of Lorenzo de Me- 

dici * has probably raifed a defire in many of his readers 
to know more of his illuftrious houfe than the information 
derived from general hiftory will fupply. Such will confider 
Mr. Nobie’s work as appearing opportunely to gratify their cu- 


_ viofity, and will be difpofed to thank him for the memoirs which 


he which has drawn up, though they may not be executed with 
the elegance or fpirit defirable in a work of this nature. Aga 
compofition, it is particularly faulty in point of language, fome of 
the expreflions'being not even grammatical, and the ftyle very 
much neglected throughout. Such phrafes. occur as, * think 
of a foverecign, the widower of, (8c condefcending to raife to his 
throne.” © Think of a@ prince whofe dominions were not of great- 
er extent than the county of York, enumerating his fiyle thus.’ 
He is likewife unfortunate in the ufe of the conjunétion and 
before the relative, when the fentence by no means requires 
it; as ‘endeavouring to drive them out of their city, and 
which they frequently accomplifhed’ — *Cofimo married Mar- 
garet, and who died’ — ‘ He carried his prudence farther in 
not oppoting the election of Soderini, and whom the citizens 
crowned.’ The metaphor of {wallowing up towns, in the fol- 
lowing paflage, is ungraceful, and fomewhat ludicrous, joined 
to the perfonification denoted by the term /Le— 


¢ Venice fwallowed up Padua, whence fhe had fled to avoid the 
Huns under Attila, as alfo Vicenza, Trevifa, Verona, Bergamo, and 
Brefcia, ali free ftates, befides many provinces conquered from the 
greateft powers, fome of which fhe has again loft.’ P, 10. . 


We do not mean, however, to convey the idea that thefe 
blemifhes ought to induce any one to reject the information con- 


oo 





* See Crit. Rev. Vol. XVIII. p. 57, aud 22. 
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tained in the work, which we believe to be accurate ;' though, 

turning chiefly upon genealogies and alliances, for the ftudy 
of which Mr. Noble‘has on former occafions fhown a predi- 
lection, it will not of courfe infpire the intereft which we feel 
jn a well- wrought hiftory of chara€ters and manners. ‘The 
memoirs begin, after fome introdu€tory account of the origin 
of the Medici, with the life of John the ‘rea! founder of the 
family, and are carried down to the transfer of the fovereignty 
of Florence to the houfe of Aufria. . The author-is.not in- 
clined.to be partial to the Medici; and, where their a€tions 
will bear two interpretations, he genefally takes the more un- 
favourable one: this is particularly the cafe, we think, with 
refpect to the firft Cofmo. In themeridiansof their glory, it 
js true, great crimes threw their {trong thade upon great vir- 
tues ; and before their extinction they were, become perfe&ly 
vapid, and went gut like the fnuff of an expiring taper. Co, 
mo III. the laft fovereign but one, was a fuperftitious devotee. 
Such was the gloom of his court, that his wife, a daughter of 
the duke of Orleans, ran away | from him and’ went back to 
France. 


.* The treafure that was obtained by the heavieft and moft fevere 
impofitions, was lavifhed to purchafe the different parts of *the hu- 
man body. - ‘The hand of fach a faint, or the toe of fuch a confef- 
for, were acquifitions of the utmoft importance. The regalia of 
Tufcany wotild have been endangered by the offer of a whole dried, 
or pickled martyr. 

‘The greateft part of each day was fpentina routine of teltieicie 
to different altars in the churches of Florence. The night’ litanies 
of the Annunciada were duly frequented. Loretto was vifited; and 
the’ richeft, prefents offered, amongft others a chandelier: of pure 
gold, weighing eighteen pounds. 

‘ Thefe follies were nothing comparable to thofe he was’ guilty of 
at Rome, at the commencement of the prefent century. Innocent 
XIf. teceived him at the jubilee with the utmoft magnificence and 
amity. His vifit was too flattering to the papacy, and profitable to 
himfelf to flight. . | 

‘ Cofmo, upon receiving fome of. his darling reliéts, gave the 
meffenger two hundred piftoles, and fent in return to the holy father 
jewels and money to a very confiderable amount. 

* Ata feftival of fo great repute as.a centenary jubilee, none of 
the pageantries of the Romifh religion were omitted, amongft the 
' “greateft of thefe fopperies was that of difplaying what is called ‘the 
noly handkerchief, which it is pretended our bleffed faviour ufed as 
he was led ‘to crucifixion, and upon which ‘the features of his face 
were miraculoufly imprinted, 

* Cofmo was fcized with the frenzy of embracing the facred 

: linen. 
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finen. Judge then his confternation and -grief, when he was in- 


formed that none but the canons of St. Peter could be permitted to 
that honour, and that even his holinefs could not give permiffion to 
any other, how great or elevated foever. 

* Not difcouraged with this, he intreated, that he might become 
an ecclefiaftic, a canon of St. Peter. Tnniobent gave him a brief 
for that purpofe. ' Arrayed in a furplice he aflifted in the ceremony 
of difplaying it to the people, and to fhew his authority his brief 
was read to the multitude. To gratify his vanity {till more, he was 
permitted, in his new character, to give his blefling to feventy thou- 
{and devotees that {tood beneath him. 

_ ¢ Whilft he was proftrate before the high altar of thema ificent 
chapel of pope Pius 1V. he perceived his -holinefs, the Gveetini 
pontiff, approaching ; leaving his ftation, he crept upon his knees 
to the papal chair, .Innocent requefted his royal highnefs to rife, 
“ No,” replied he, “ permit the grand duke of Tufcany to adore 
the vicar of ‘Chrift, with that veneration that is due to him.” 
No fooner had he left the church, than he fent the pope.a piéture 
of the annunciation, valued at two hundred thoufand ¢rowns,’ 
Fe 409. | 

: 

‘ The auftere monks of La Trap were invited into the grand 
duchy ; and when Cofmo could no longer. expofe himfelf in public, 
he contrived to continue his pious vagaries in his palace. By a cu- 
rious piece of mechanifm, the ftatues of the numerous faints in the 
calendar of his church made their appearance each upon the proper 
day of his feftival ; and this weak mortal proftrated himfelf before 
the workmanfhip of his ableft_artifts. 

‘In fuch idle fancies did-he {pend the remainder of a Jong life, 
dying O@ober 31, 1723, the oldeft fovereign in Europe, having 
held the feeptre for fixty-three years, without having performed an 
incident worth recording. 

" ¢ His longevity was owing to his great temperance, and the ex- 
ceflive care he took of his health. For the laft twenty years of his 
life, his conftant beverage was water. -His food was plain ; he eat 
but of one difh, and always alone, except upon the feftivals of St, 
John, and other peculiar days, when his family were fummoned to 


join him. He never approached a fire; the method he had to 


warm his apartments was to have his attendants remain in them 
forme time before he came.’ p. 425. 


The laft prince, Giovanni, was ftill more defpicable. 


‘ It is impoflible to give much of the perfonal hiftory of a prince, 
who, from. mere indolence and floth, was never drefled for the laf 
thirteen years of his life, and who never left his bed for the laft 
eight. His appearance was fingularly whimfical, he received thofe, 
whom he. futfered to eran him, in his fhirt without ruffles, a 
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cravat of confiderable length, made of muflin, none of the finefl, 
anda night-cap; all of which were befmeared with fnuff. 

‘ Towards the latter part of his life, this’ filthy habit fo far grew 
upon him, that the late earl of Sandwich, the fingularly great patron 
of the author of thefe ‘fheets, and whofe lofs he muft ever deplore, 
acquainted the writer, that to ftifle the difagreeable {mells of his bed, 
the room was covered entirely, when his lordfhip was introduced to 
his royal highnefs, with new gathered rofes, 

‘ His levee was at noon, when thofe who had bufinefs with him 
were {ummoned to his bed-chamber. He conftantly dined at five 
o’clock in the evening, and {upped at two in the morning. He al- 
ways eat alone, and generally in bed. The hiftory of one day is 
the hiftory of a vear. His chief favourite was Joannimo, with 
whom he ufually talked for two or three hours at meal times, as 
alfo with fome of his attendants called Rufpanti, from the circum- 
ftance of their being paid in rufpes. 

‘ Thefe were a body of young men of between two ‘or three 
hundred, chofen out of all nations, who were not confined to any 
particular drefs, but were always very finely perfumed and powder- 
ed. Mott of thefe were Germans ; they received from two to five 
rufpes a week, and were regularly paid by Joannimo every Wed- 
nefday and Saturday. The annual-expence of them was fuppofed 
to amount to eighty thoufand crowns, ‘Their only employ was to 
_attend at dinner and fupper, and at thofe times, fcandal fays, that 
by the admiffion of young women, fcenes were a€ted too indecent 
to be named, fuch as were only fit for the Cyprian rites, and meant 
_to recal thofe pleafures which age had difqualified him from enjoy~ 


ing.’ P. 443. 

__ A fifter, the laft of the family, furvived Giovanni: and it-is 
probable that family pride and dullnefs never met more cordi- 
‘ally than in her auguft perfon. 


‘ She was'‘extremely fond of pomp, and very ftately. When in~ 
Germany, fhe was conftantly attended by her whole fuite, and that 
equal to the prince her hufband’s; and when the alone remained of 
all-her family, fhe refided in the palace Pitti until her death, which 
happened Oétober 31, 1743. She was buried with all tlie magni- 
ficence due to a daughter and fifter of Tufcany, and to the widow 
of an elector palatine. 

¢ The furniture of her bed-chamber was all of filver, tables, 
chairs, ftools, and fcreens; * More rich, fingular, and extraordi- 
nary,” fays a noble author, “ than handforhe: ae 
_ © She never went out for fome years before her death, except to 
church, or fometimes to fee Florence in the evening ; at tthefe times 
fhé was drawn by eight horfes, and attended by a guard. The 
_prefent earl of Orford informed the author,-that he once had the 


honour to pay his refpects to her, She received him under a large 
black 
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black canopy, the: ftood indeed, but after a few minutes talking, 


fhe affured him of -her good wifhes, and then difmifled him; nor 
did fhe fee any one but in this ridiculous way.” P. 449.. 


_ Mr, Noble has accompanied his book with ample genealo- 
gical tables; an affiftance which, we could with, might be 
more frequently afforded to the ftudent of hiftory. 





Principles y Legiflation. By Charles Mitchell, of Forcett, 
Efq. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


PT HE principles of a fcience dependent upon experiments 
cannot be well laid down without a fuflicient number of 
cafes for eftablifhing the firft principles; and, if doubts arife 
concerning them during the courfe of a new experiment, they 
cannot be difpelled till it has been properly tried.. The re- 
volution in France may be confidered as a new experiment, 
From it we may expect to derive new lights on the much 
agitated queftions, — the ufe of a nobility,—of an efta- 
blifhed clergy, —a peculiar profeflion of law, — the poflibility 
of governing a large flate on republican principles, —and the 
advantages and difadvantages of the reprefentative fyftem. 
The failure of the old French government might certainly be 
traced to fome defects or abufes in their principles of legifla- 
tion; but it is too foon to deduce general principles from any 
thing that has been in the time of tumult and confufion efta- 
blifhed. Upon this account we cannot fay much in favour of 
many things advanced in the work before us. The author 
evidently fat down ta legiflate, with preconceived notions ; and 
he has not given his mind fufficient play in the developement 
of the new theories which men are now, and with good reafon, 
anxious to inveftigate. : 

The maxims, that man is born equal, and continues equalin 
his rights, —and fimilar ‘ general truifms,’—are not allowed ta 
be a good foundation for legiflative policy, adapted to a particu- 
lar ftate. But we can fee no harm in laying down truifms. On 
the contrary, it is the beft way to lay the bafis for any fcience. 
Thefe truifms may be abufed : but that fyftem which proceeds 
from fimple to more complicated, is certainly better than one 
which is made only on the’fpur of the occafion. It has been the 
fafhion to explode thefe fimple truths, — to reje& their intro- 
duction into debate, — to argue only on {pecific propofitions : 
but, unlefs the general truth is allowed, it will be eafy for both 

arties to argue without end on the propofitions before them, 

he propofition that man is born equal, is by no means a 
truifm, if we apply it to two children at the birth: the lan- 
"guage of nurfes fhows its fallacy 3 the queftion, ae 

ate 
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Rate fhould admit of any diftin@tion between them, at a given’ 
age, is a proper one for legiflators to determine; and as our 
own nation has not derived any difadvantages from the eligi- 
bility of a very great proportion of the fubje@ts to the higher 
parts of government, there is certainly a prefumption, that, if 
the principles were ftill farther aes and eligibility allow- 
ed to every one at determinate ages, the focial ftate would not 


_ be injured. 


This fubje@&, however, may be better confidered in another 
point of view; and, inftead of conceiving it to be a right, we 
fhould rather call it a duty incumbent on every man to perform 
the part allotted to him in fociety. Ge 


* What have been called “ rights,” the participation of which 
we are actually difputing about, the public offices of government, 
i. €. political powers, ought ftri€tly to be called “ duties ;” and as 
duties they will always be confidered, except by two defcriptions of 
men, ; 

‘ The exalted patriot, the enlightened virtuous philofopher, one 
to whom all fenfual enjoyments and frivolous amufements are in- 
different, and who feels the common occupations of life beneath 
his notice, will confider the offices of government, in which he may 
find occupation worthy of himfelf, and through which he may be- 
nefit his fellow-creatures, as valuable rights. Equally fo will the 
crafty villain, who means to exercife them for his own emolument, 
But by the mafs of mankind, who certainly are inferior tothe firft, 
and it is to be hoped, are fuperior to the fecond charaéter, the fer- 
vice of the ftate will be confidered as a duty, which perhaps they 
are willing to fulfil, but which they are as willing to avoid. A 
general eagernefs to obtain thefe offices, is'a convincing proof of 
general corruption’; for it is impoflible to think fo highly of man- 
kind, as to afcribe it to difinterefted patriotifm.’ P. 13. ' 





‘ The corruption of governments, in which the ftrong have 
lundered the weak, may juftify the claims which are made to an 
equal fhare of the fpoil: but let us not confound the abnie with the 
ufe. ‘If the emolument of individuals was the end for which civil 
offices were inftituted, that would be the beft form of government 
which afforded the higheft falaries to the greateft number of offi- 
cers: the reverfe is the faét ; that is the beft which attains the ends 
propofed, by employing the feweft at the cheapeft rate. The com- 
monwwealth is not a mine in which‘all have an equal right to dig; 
and the offices of ftate are not, in their primary objeét, paths open- 
ed, by which men may *%tain honours and riches; they are duties 
which they owe, and which they are bound to fulfil, in whatever 
line'the conftitution of their country points out. Honours are due 
only for fervices of fupererogation, and falaries are meant to enable 
ee : | a perfon 
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a perfon to fupport the additional expences which his office requires ; 


or to.compenfate the injury which his private fortunes may fuftaim 
from unavoidable neglect.’ Pv. 23. 7 


There are fome good obfervations_on taxation, —a prolific 
fubject in the prefent days, when the adminiftration has. fo 
injudicioufly pafled over that limit which reafon points out to 
every wife governor. In every tax fome perfons mufi feel the 
inconvenience. ‘This inconvenience fhould be made, confif- 
tently with other circumftances, the leaft poflible. When the 
tax has arrived at its maximum, the inconvenience felt has not; 
and the complaints of the perfons under the neceflity of fore- 
going fome article to which they were accuftomed will be 
much ftronger, and with reafon, when the tax is hurtful to 
themfelves, and unproduétive to the nation. We have a fure 
eriterion to judge of the talents ofa minifter, when his mode 
of taxation, .inftead of increafing;’ diminiihes the ftate of the 
revenue upon any particular branch ; for he muft not be per- 
mitted to plead in his excufe the impoffibility of forefeging fo 
great a defalcation: he ought never to advance any tax fo ra- 
pidly as to be unable to judge with precifion of the approach 
of his tax to the maximum which the article will bear. 


‘ It is eafy’ (fays our author on this fubjeét) ‘ to adapt ourman- 
ners to any laws, our expences to any income, provided the rules we 
have to go by, are invariable; but laws continually varying, and 
an income that cannot be afcertained, are what none but'flaves will 
obey, or fools be content with,’ Pp. 149. 


We are not inclined to favour the remarks on the nod/effe. 

~ That ftate in France could not pofhibly be reformed ; and there 

were too grofs defects in the inftitution to admit its continu- 
ance in a nation which had made any progrefs in knowledge. 

Yet fomething feems requifite to balance,the pride and folly of 

opulence ; and on this head the following extract ceferves con- 
fideration — | 


‘ The opulent naturally affociate with each other, or with thole 
who can flatter their vanity, who will be fubfervient to their vices, 
or fubmiffive to their power. Nothing but the neceflity of fupport- 
ing the honours of a common rank, will induce them to admit into 
their fociety, men of inferior fortunes, but of an education equally 
liberal, and a birth equally honourable, who, in modern language, 
may be termed independent gentlemen. Such men, if of afpiring 
difpofitions and eminent talents, are objeéts of jealoufy to the great; 
if otherwife, they are neglected. Yet the fociety of the opulent is 
to be wifhed for, not only by thofe who are defirous of partaking 
their enjoyments, but by every liberal and honourable mind. Whe- 
ther the-grandee be himfelf refpectable or not, around him the cha- 
ee racters 
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racters of the age and nation moft diftinguifhed for talents, genius, 
and knowledge, are affembled; and the rich always have had, and 
always muft have, peculiar weight in the government of a free 
country ; for the more in other refpeéts men are on a level, the more 
muft wealth make the {cale preponderate, 

¢ Sooner or later the rich turn their minds to the paths of ambi- 
tion; but their abilities being benumbed, their minds enervated by 
early diffipation, they are reduced to aét by the help of agents and 
dependents. They naturally prefer the companions of their plea- 
fires, the minions of their vices, the low, the indigent, and the 
mean, from whom they fear no rivalfhip. Such men are pufhed 
forward, and the independent gentleman’ finds much greater diffi- 
culty to advance himfelf in life, or to be admitted into high coms 
pany ; yet being eager to obtain both, he too often degrades him- 
felf into a mean dependent, or waftes his fortune in a vain emula- 
tion of expence ; or if poffeffed of too much fenfe and pride, he 
retires from a hopelefs purfuit, and the nation is reduced to confide 
offices of high truft, to perfons moft unfit for them, and who, it 
muft be expected, will confult only their own emolument, or the 


interefts of their patrons.’ Pp. 165. 





‘ A brave, a difinterefted, and an enlightened people, under 
whatever form of government they live, muft be well governed. 
But if any one of thefe qualities ceafes to be the charaéteriftic of a 


| large and a preponderating part of the nation, freedom will not long 


furvive. The lower ranks cannot, therefore, be fecure guardians 
of civil liberty, becaufe, though they may be brave, they cannot 
be difinterefted and enlightened. Nor is it poffible that thefe qua- 
lities can be ditfufed or maintained in the higher ranks, unlefs by 
the eftablifhment of an order of nobleffe, and by entrufting to this 
order, exclufively thé Confidential offices of ftate. If the opulent 
have no other mode pointed out, they will feek’to diftinguifh them- ~ 
felves from the vulgar by a difplay of wealth ; and if they are forced 
to rival and to mix with them in the paths of ambition and honour, 


“they will, both from pride and deffpiair, defert thofe paths, when, 


although they may be enlightened, they will neceflarily become ve- 
nal and effeminate.’ Pp. 2158. 





‘ It has been generally allowed, that a regal form of government 
excels in unity and feerecy of council: vigour and difpatch of exe- 
cution, with regard to foreign affairs, Perhaps it will alfo be found 
equally fuperior to a republic, on account of its effects on the inter- 
nal adminiftration and the manners of the people.’ Pp. 283. 


This unity, fecrefy, vigour, and difpatch, feem in the late 
conteft not to have been wanting in the cabinet of France ; or 


rather the republicans have excelled their enemies, as much in 
6 thefe 
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thefe articles, as in the field: time muft prove the effect of 
their conftitution on the manners of the people. But from 
this and the other extraéts our readers will fee what they may 
expect from the perufal of the work. There are not many 
traces of very deep thought; but, here and there, are fome ju- 
dicious remarks. The great queftions ftill remain undecided; 
for the author feems unwilling to explore them to their iffue 
without fear. He has too much in view the little diftinétions 
of his own country, and the reforms introduced into France, 
to build a grand and extenfive fyftem on the true and enlarged 
principles of legiflation. 





The Purfuits of Literature: a fatirical Poem in Dialogue. 


With Notes. Parts H. IIT. IV. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Owen. 1797. 


IN a former Review *, we noticed the firft part of the Pur- 
fuits of Literature, in whieh we allowed the author 2 
{mall portion of merit: in confequence of this little tribute 
of applaule, he is become the Stentor of his own fame, the 
very Vanbutchell, the actual Katerfelto of Parnaflus. Never- 
thelefs—unlike Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Lucan, Aufonius, 
Ovid, and other celebrated names of antiquity who panted 
for immortality, and enjoyed the idea of * mon/frari digito, 


et dicier Hic eft?—our author ftoutly refolves that his name 
fhall be eternally buried in oblivion. 


.* He is and will de, concealed, upon motives very different from 
the apprehenfion of any private refentment. I diffuade every per- 
fon from flippant and random application of any fuppofed name ; 
it is as unjuft, as it is abfurd. “ Flebit et infignis tota cantabitur 
urbe,” was faid of old; Ido net fay this, but I recommend te 
every gentleman and lady of eminent fagacity and curiofity to re- 
member, that there is a darknefs which may’be felt. Part ii. Pe v. 


Such is the formidable threat of the poet, in hopes, poffibly, 
that the fame buftle may be created about 4im, which has been 
made about the birth-place of Homer. In part the fourth he 
refumes fhe fubjeét of his refolution to remain, to the inex 
preffible mortification of the literary world, unknown / But let 
the man of confequence fpeak for himfelf. 


¢ I again declare to the public, that neither my mame, nor my 
fituation in life will ever be revealed. I pretend not to be “the 
fole depofitary of my own fecret ;’’ but where it is: confided, there 
it will be preferved and locked up for ever.. I have an honourable 
confidence in the human charaéter, when properly educated and 
rightly inftruéted. My fecret will for ever be preferved, I know, 
under every change of fortune or of political tenets, while honour, 
and virtue, and religion, and friendly aifeétion, and erudition, and 


">. See Crit, Rey, New Arr, Vol. XVII. p. 47, 
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the principles of a gentleman, have binding force amd: authority 
ay minds fo cultivated and fo dignified. 

* My poem and all and each of the notes to it were written 
without any co-operation whatfoever. There is but one hand and 
one intention. It will be idle to conjeture concerning the author, 
and more than foolifh to be very inquifitivee ‘To my adverfaries I 
have nothing to reply. I never.will reply... I could with the moft 
perfeé&t charity fing a requiem over their deceafed criticifins, if I 
were mafter of w hat Statius calls the “* Exequiale facrum, carmen- 
que minoribus umbris utile.” Thofe whom I wifhed to pleafe, I 
have pleafed. If I have diffufed any light, it is from a fingle orb, 
whether temperate in the horizon, or biazing in the meridian. My 
afpe&t is: not in conjunction ; if I culminate at-all it-is from the 
equator. 

¢ Thus much to filly curiofity and frivolous garrulity. But to 
perfons of higher minds and of more exalted and more generous 
principles, who have the fpirit to underftand, and the patience to 
confider, the nature and the labour of my dork, I would addrefs 
myfelf in other language and with other arguments. I would de- 
clare to them, that when I confider the variety and importance and 
extent of the fubjects; I might fay that it was written, “ though 
for no other caufe yet for this, that pofterity may know, that we 
have not loofely through filence, permitted things to pafs away as in 
a dream.” I would declare alfo to them, that I deliver it as a lite- 
rary manifefto to this kingdom in a feafon unpropitious'to learning 
or to poetry, in a day of darknefs and of thick gloominefs, and in 
an hour of turbulence, of terror, and of uncertainty. Such per- 
fons will /be fatisfied, if the great caufe of mankind, of regulated 
fociety, of ‘religion, of government, and of good manners, is at- 
tempted to be maintained with ftrength and with the application of 
Jearning. ‘To them it is a matter of-very little, or rather of no mo- 
ment at-all, by whom it is effected. They have fcarce a tranfitory 
gueftion to make on the fubje@. To fuch underftandings I will- 
ingly fubmit my compofition, and to them I dedicate the work. — 

‘ I fhall only-add, that if they fhould readvall the parts of this 
poem on the Purfuits of Literature with candour and with attention; 
whatever the connection between them or the method may be, they 
will moft affuredly find, that uniformity of thought and defign, 
which will always be found in the writings of the fame perfon, 
when he writes with fimplicity and in earneft.” Part 1V. p. xx. 


What a pretty nofegay of egotifm and bombaft+ What 2 
treat of mellifluous nonfenfe for his readers ! The poetry was 
done by him/elf! The notes were fabricated by himfelft Him- 
felf is the fole orb from which the poetical fplendour is diffuf- 
ed.. What a comet! and how he fcorches with his fiery tail 
the poor fatellites of the literary hemifphere ! Why this un- 


Sotcited declaration to the public that he. inBtts on apni ds ? 
What 
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“What ha8'the public done to extort fuch'a proclamation? Ts 
‘he in the ‘predicament of Pope, who, in: his epiftle to Di 
Arbuthnot, exclaims—~ °* - ; 1M 6 Of tars) 
* What walls can. guard.me, or what fliades can hide ? 
)) They pierce my thicket; through my grot they glide. 
' _ By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
‘: » They ftop the\chariot and they board the barge. 
. INo place is facred; not the church is free: 
, E’en Sunday fhines no fabbath-day to me.’ 


Or is he; like poor John Dennis, afraid of being offered up as 
‘a-facrifice‘at the enfuing peace, for the terrible things he has 
uttered againft republicanifm and French politics ? “i 
On the fubje&. of the author’s concealment, may we ven- 
ture to conjecture, in the words of Shak{peare, that there is 
fomething ‘ rotten in the ftate of Denmark ?’— If: timidity 
be not the caufe,..what is it? — Mode/fy moft affuredly 
cannot be admitted, as a more impudent poem never if- 
fued from the prefs. “[he-importance of a man ‘to him/e/f 
was never more forcibly exemplified than in the prefent in- 
ftance. In his own opinion, Coloflus-like, he ftretches out 
his legs over the region of Parnaffus, and, with the moft inef- 
fable contempt, béholds the pygmies of the hill pafs between 
his legs. Poets, hiftorians, metaphyficians, aftronomefs, 
grammarians, tranflators, fonneteers, critics, &c. &c. are 
mufhrooms, whofe heads fly before the {troke of_his fabre. 


© Dat lapidi volam, et cadunt omnes.’ 


What a terrorif? is come amongit us! /Vho dares touch the 
grey goofe quill? Vengeance! impends, and annihilation fol- 
lows its fall! All the violent paflions are in motion! Ambi- 
tion, Rage, Jealoufy,; Prejudice, Hate, and Perfecution, ruth 
forth to mangle and deftroy. For fear the mufquets of verfe 
fhould not produce a fufficient carnage, the heavy artillery of 
notes is opened, to form hecatombs of flaughter! But now to 
be more ferious.—It is with concern that we meet with an 
author of /ome talent, exercifing the moft brutal defpotifm 
over contemporary writers. Dettitute of all regard for-ge- 
nius that has been the obje&t of univerfal praife, he attacks it 
with all the ferocity of a Mohawk, and for no other reafon 
but that of its luftre. ; 

The author,.we confefs, produces now and then a well- 
turned line, which we can trace in general either to Pope or 
the author of the heroic epiftle to,fir W.:'Chambers :— with 
the laft he-has rather been a p/agiarifi. When he fays he 
imitates 20 poem, he recollééts'not ‘the author from whonr he 
“ Crit. Rev. Vou. XXI. Sept. 1797. C fo 
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fo freely pilferss butit is the intercft of vanity to forget oble 
gations. “As to genius, it would be a proftitu:ion of the 
term to apply it here, as the writer poffeffes no originality, 
tafte, fervour, or imagination. His verfes, far from being 
the infpirations of poetry, are evidently thofe of jealoufy and 
rancour. Sorry are we to find at author of any Mics 
forming the bafis of a narfe on calumny. To ward off, how- 
ever, the imputation of this malignant fpirit, he thinks it po- 
Hey to let fall, occafionally, a drop of praife from his pen. 

he author commences the fecond part of his‘ poem with 
an ironicat invocation to the city of Chefter; and, unforte- 
nately, declares of the good bifhop Wilkins what never hap- 
pened. : : 


© All hail to Ceftria; and her mitred Jord ! vA 
And may Pierian ftrains for aye record , 
That lawn’d Endymion of a happier age, 
Who wild with rapture, und empiric rage, i= 
On bold afpiring pinion could prefume : 
‘Fo journey through the vait athereal gloom, 
Who, tir'd of earth and dreams of gowned reft, 
Sunk in the elyfium of his Cynthia’s breaft.’ Part ii. rs ¥, 


Here then we fee that the bifhep eéfually made a voyage. to 
the moon ; whereas the hiltory of the prelate fays that he did 
not adiually fly to the moon, bet meditated a _fcheme for that 
purpofe only: The author makes him fly by night too, con- 
ceiving, we apprehend, (through a fcantinefs of aftronomical 
knowledge) that the moon never made her appeararice above 
oor horizon, dy day / . 

Now for the poetry. The fecond line is fo flat and fo 
tamely profaic, that it would. with difficulty gain admittance 
mto the Lady’s Diary. The laft lime of the quotation is 
borrowed, with a trifling variation, from the epiftle to fir W. 
Chambers, viz. : 


¢ Bids Malloch quit his fweet elyfian reft, 
Sunk in his St. John’s philofophie breaft.’ 


The fucceeding lines fet criticifm at defiance — 


* But ah, for us thofe wizard wonders ceafe : 
in war; d ftilence, or dang’rous peace, 
Condemn @roan in this diforder’d hour, 

* Viétors and victims of th’ unhallow’d pow’r, 
Phat’ bids the weitern world or roufe or weep, 


O’erwhelmi’d -beneath the formidable deep.’ Part ii, P. 2. 
Here is all the thunder of verffication; but we could with 
J he ak +4 ry) 10 
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t6-find it accompanied by the Aghtning- of wifdom. IF found 
niay pafs for fenfe, the ‘authot may /milr at the critic ; but if 
commroti ferife has 4 claiit to be the bafis of poetry, the critic 
has certaitity a right to /angh at the aurhor. we Ft 

| Parturiuni monies was fever more applicable to.a book that’ 


‘ 


to the Purfuits of Literature 
’ © Tout heriflé de Gree, ‘tout boufft de “Latin!” 
Having prefented dur readers with a {mall nofegay of verfes 
we fhall beg his acceptance of one in profe— = 
‘ John Wilkins, bifhop of Chefter in the laft century, wrote a 
elebrated “ Difcourfe concerning the poffibility of 4 paffage tothe 
moon.” The bifhop is, as all bifhops fhould be, very ferious on the 
occafion ; and as an effectual change of air and climate is recom- 
mended in fo mariy diféafes, I approve moft of all of doétor Wil- 
kins’s prefcription of a flying chariot; and inftead of raving cf 
ftorming, or fretting about the accidents of life, to fet off dire&ly 
—for the moon. This wiethod of tranflation, (a happy thought 
in a bifhop,)‘ would at once fuperfede the neceffity of ‘fuicide, pri- 
fons, or revolutions, When people are out of humour,  Befides 
Dr. Herfchell has told us what an agreeable place the moon is. I 
believe he has defcried the furveyors of the lunar turnpike roads, 
and has aétually feen their St, Paul's church, and fome of the Se- 
lenites in a. folemn procefion. This cannot much furprife us, as 
he has nearly difcovered what the fun is made of, which lies a little 
further from us. Upon my word, philofophy is a very pleafant 
thing, and has various ufeS; one of the beft is, it makes us laugh 
fometimes.’ Part ii. P. ft. | 


What an abortive attempt at wit and hurtour ! — What ill« 

laced ridicule. What a meannefs in the language! — How 
unmufical the periods! .Where is the orationis. concimni- 
tas ? : 
The author, at a Uitt/e expente of judgment, decency, and 
veracity, proclaims a Mr. Gifford (the author of two pam- 
phiets called the Baviad and Meviad) the moft correc? poet 
fince the days of Pope. Were this affertion a faét, what a 
misfortune fof out Britith Parnaffus! How blighted the hill! 
But, luckily for the: poetical genius of this nation, the enco- 
mium is the very antipodes of truth. 

With refpect to fich /ut/ome incen/e, it is one of the moft 
fatal prefents ever offered by the hands of friendthip or ego- 
tifm. Oncomparing the Purfuits of Literature withthe Bas 
Viad and Meviad; ‘we were firuck with the elofe refemblance. 
The fame mind, the fame farcaftic propenfity, the fame des 
gree of rhiming power, induced us to imagine them to be the 
productions of the /eme pe’; but ds it appeared to us impo/fe 
be for an author fo: barefacedly to bedaub bim/e/f with pane- 
of C3 gyric, 
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gyric, we humanely fup porn that fuch a congeniality betweem 
two authors might poffibly exift. On recolleCtion, however, 
the great Mr. Addifon is ” sd to have condefcended to afferty,. 
in a periodical paper of bis own writing, that the comparifon 
af. the angel, in his poem of the Campaign, was the fublimeft 
idea that ever entered the imagination. 

That our author can do fome juftice to merit, though the 
characters are falfely and feebly drawn, will appear to our 
feaders from: his culogics on the late Mr. Mafon.and fir Wil- 
liam Jones — 


¢ But whence that groan ? no more Britannia fleeps, 
But o'er her loft Mufzeus bends and weeps. 
. Lo, every Grecian, every Britifh Mufe 

Scatters the recent flow’rs and gracious dews 
Where Mafon fleeps; he fure their influence felt, 
And in his breaft each foft affeétion dwelt, 
That love and friendfip know ; each fifter art, 
With al! that colours, and that founds impart, 
All that the fylvan theatre can grace, 
Allin the foul of Mafon “ found their place !’” 
Low finks the laurell’d head ; in Mona’s land 
I fee them pafs, ’tis Mador’s drooping band, 
To harps of woe in holieft obfequies, 
*“ In yonder grave, they chant, our Druid lies!” 

‘ He too, whom Indus and the Ganges mourn, 
The glory of their banks, from Ifis torn, 
In learning’s ftrength is fled, in judgment’s prime, 
In fcience temp’rate, various, and fublime ; 
To him familiar every legal doom, 
The courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, 
Or Hindoo Vedas taught; for him the Mufe 
Diftill’d from every flow’r Hyblaan dews; 
Firm, when exalted, in demeanaur grave, 
Mercy and truth were his, he lov’d to fave: 
His mind collected, ’gainft opinion’s fhock 
Jones ftood unmov’d, and from the Chriftian rock, 
Ceeleftial brightnefs beaming on his breaft, 
He faw the ftar, and worfhipp’d in the eaft.’ 

Part iv. r. 89. 


We have (to our forryow) extended our criticifm far be- 
yond the deferts of the performance, in which we confefs 
that our patience (fo neceflary a quality in a reviewer) has 
been nearly exhaufted. So much felf-confequence,—fo much 
affectation of learning, by means of Greek and Latin quota- 
tions, amid{t notes of »otbing,— fo much weaknefs, virulence, 
ignorance, and rank abufe,— fo much fervility, hypocrify, and 
egoti{m, 
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egotifm, we have ‘never witneffed from the pen of any au- 
thor. 4 | | 

The mafs of notes, with all the pompous pedantry of quo- 


tation, far from impreffing us ‘with an idea of the-author’s 
be learning, has, on the contrary,.produced a fhrewd 


P picion of his /hallownefs. Butler long ago difcovered, 
lat <r. . . . : ’ . ( 1 


© Hebrew roots were always found 
To flourifh moft in darren ground.’ 


As the author has, taken it into his head that he is of ine 
portance with the public, be it known to him, that, if he, pof- 
fefles fome popularity, he owes it not fo much to his genius as 
to his malignity ; not fo much to his candour as to his difinge- 
nuoufne/s, It is not impartiality (as he. would wifh us: to 
imagine), but the demon of ill-nature, virulence, and unfor- 
givenefs, that has influenced his pen. It is the writer, not 
the work, that is the conftant objet of his fpleen. The 
{pirit exhibited. in this poem would have quslited him. for 
the fanguinary days of Mary, and added an energy to the 
hand that put the torch to the faggots of perfecution,- If 
his rhimes have takén’ poffeflion of the ear of the multitude, 
it is becaufe the work calumniates many refpectable ‘chatact 
ters, and exhibits, like fome late perifhable pamphlets, -a‘lon 
mufter-roll of nanves,’ befpattered by the dirt of a contempti+ 
ble libeller. oe Uo 
Another caufe may operate in favour of a fhort-lived popu 
larity, viz. the author’s concealment. ‘The univerfal‘avidity 
for difcovering the minuteft trifle that withes to elude detec 
tion, is fufficient to excite purfuit. Difliculty of accefs is 
certain and lively fpur to curiofity. The author feems ambi 
tious of the reputation of forming an important and conneét 
ed’ poem ; but it is fo defultory, dark, and unintelligible, that 
it may fairly be entitled Dreams in Rhime. A 


¢ Scribendi recte /apere eft et principium et fons. 


We could quote Greek on the occafion: but that would be an 
invafion of the author’s and ford B’s.-province.—One hint more 
—Whoever malignantly attempts to erect his ftatue on ‘the 
ruins of contemporary merit, will find fome difficulty in fup2 
porting his elevation; and when a pygmy pretender ruthes for- 
ward with Mr. Punch’s wooden fword to perform the work of 
death, the world laughs at the imbecillity. \ 

- As the author dabbles in French, the following advice of ‘a 
celebrated fatirift may be of importance to him in his poeti- 
cal career — | 

C 3 Fuyez 


é 
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‘ Fuyez fur tout, fuyez.ces baffles jaloufies, ° 
~ Des vulgaires efprits malignes phrénéfies ; 
» Un fobline ecrivain n’en peut étre infecté > 
C’eft un vice qui {uit la mediocrité.’ 
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EF ffays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. By Fames site 
derfon, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S.8. &e. ec. Vol.~ I, 
8ve. 8s. Bogrds. Robinfons. 1796. 


As; _judicious and fenfible writer on .rural affairs, Dr. 
* “Anderfon has long been known to the practical ‘farmer ; 
and the prefent volame will not, int our opinion, Jeffen that 
reputation which he has juftly acquired ‘by his former produc- 
tions *.. | Are, MRS , 
The three effays which compofe this volume, we. are told by 
the author, ‘were written at the requeft of the prefident of the 
board of agriculture, and ‘intended to form a part of the ge- 
neral report propofed to be laid before parliament; but were 
withdrawn and publifhed in their prefent form, from the fol- 
Jowing confiderations — ot 
* When the fubject, was firft- mentioned,to him, he underftond 
that it was the intention of the board to have every part-of that 
separt:drawn, up, by men who had actually. practiftd agricylture-as a 
buGnefs, each individual being defived to write-out fuch parts: of it 
only as he had had occafion to be particularly acquainted with, ia 
the courfe of: his own practice, Jeaving-the other. parts to be, drawn 
py by fuch men as -had had more experience in, thefe departments. 
As.this plan, appeared to be; better calculated. to obtain authentic 
ieal. information in agricultyre, than, any other the author, had 
ever feen; and as he conceived a work of. this-kind to be :much 
wanted, he readily agreed to lend every affiftance. in bis, pawer to 
forward the undertaking ; and fet himfelf with alacrity to write, out 
fuch parts of it as his own. experience beft enabled: him to do. 
When he had made a confiderable progrefs in this tafk, he ‘leartit, 
with concern, that lie had totally mifunderftood the meaning of the 
board of agriculture, iy regard to the propofed report.;-and that, 
inftead of proceeding. as above ftated,, and, allowing ;every, paper 
oriithefe furbjetts to be printed under the eye of the writer, fubje& 
to fuch limitations and corrections only as the board fhould fuggeft, 
and he approve of,—it. was, intended that thefe- papers fhould be 
firft circulated among a number of gentlemen, whe were to be fe- 
verally authorifed to alter, cancel, or add whatever they, thonght fe ; 
and then the work, ‘thus altered, without either the knowledge or 
the confent of the original writer, was to be publified, No fooner 
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was ‘this uhderftond by the author, than he made hafte to inform 
the prefident of the board, that, undérftanding fuch was the pro- 
pofed plan of publication, he begged leave to decline having any 
hand in that work? on being prefled to give his reafons for thus 
declining, he candidly ftated, that as he had never written one line - 
in his life with a viéw to publication, efpecially on agricultural fub- 
jets, whieh he could not with truth affert had been ferioufly in- 
tended to communicate fome information that he deemed ufeful to 
the reader, he could by no means confent that any of fis agricultu- 
ral writings Mould bé altered before publication, unlefs fuch altera- 
tions fhould be firft feen arid #pproved by himfelf. He knows 
well, that mach harm las been’ done by theoretical notions having 
been publifhed under the form of praétical direétions in agricul- 
ture;:and had he fabmitred to the plan prepofed, he might have 
eventually become a fort of acceffary in mifleadimg the unwary, 
initead'of gharding them from error, which he hath ever ftudied to 
do; with the moft cautious: circumfpeétion ; and from which plan’ 
of csondu no confiderztion on earth fhall ever induce him to de- 
part.’ ‘He may hinfelf, doubtlefs, like every other man, fall into 
error, and will be thankful té any one who fhall point out fuch er- 
rors, that they may be corrected; but ‘he ever fhall ftudy, as he hi- 
therto has done, not only to avoid them himfelf, but to guard others 
alfo agsinft error, as inuch a6 is in his power.’ P. ix, 


Writh the claims of our author, as the difcoverer of a plan 
of draining, which has lately been propofed by Mr. Elking- 
ton, we have little concern. The matter remains to be deter- 
mined ‘by the prefident of the board of agriculture, Mr. El- 
Kington, and himfelf. We may, however, be permitted to 
remark, that, if our author be really intitled to the di/covery, 
(which is a point that we fhall not prefume to decide upon) the 
conduct of the azricultural prefident, of which Dr. Anderfon 
fo loudly complains, may probably have originated im inad- 
vertency or miftake, refpecting the pfetenfions of Mr. El- 
kington ; as, from the known good difpofition of the prefi- 
dent, it cannot be even fufpected that he could have aiiy 
idea of depriving our author of what he knew to be his right, 
Hf this: be the cafe, fir John can only be blamed for not 
having ‘acknowledged his error. But it may happen that 
the worthy baronet is not {9 eafily convinced as this writer 
fuppofes. 

But the do&or brings another charge again the prefident, 
which is that of publithing his obfervations on potatoes, 
without hisconfent. This is a circumftance which we muyft 
hope fir John Simclair will lofe no time in clearing up to the 
fatisfaGtion of the author. 

- It is a matter much to bé regretted, that fuch differences 
an Om * fhould 
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| fhould have-occurreds as they certainly tend to, leflen..the im-. 


portance of an inftitution which promifes to be of much,uti- 
lity in promoting the fcience of. agriculture. 

The firft eflay is on fubje&ts which involve much ufeful 
difcuffion, and which have hitherto met with little atten- 
tion from writers of experience. Dr. Anderfon confiders. the 
obftacles to the advancement of agriculture, as _arifing from 
different fources; fuch, for inftance, as commonable lands,, 
commons, the minute divifion of property, intermixture of pro- 
perty, mills, fixe of farms, inadequate /ecurity of tenure, want 
of capital among farmers, inclofures injudicioufly.made, church 
lands, Sc. indefinite claims upon land, want of eafy means of 
communication, want of markets, injudicious fifeal regulations, 
and the want of means of circulating agricultural knowledge 
among farmers.. On each of thefe heads, the doctor is pretty 
full; but we,cannot follow him through the whole of his rea-: 
fonings on fuch a variety of matters. ‘The evils arifing from 
the two firft are traced to the early ftate of fociety, and the 
regulations of agriculture then exifting, which mutt be very 
improper for that which prevails at the prefent period. Thefe, 
however, the doctor thinks, fhould not be too precipitately 
abolifhed ; and his reafons are thefe — 


‘It by no means. follows, that it would be prudent in the 
owners of fuch property, were it even at their abfolute difpofal, in 
every cafe inftantly to abolifh intercommonage. | No practice can 
ever be univerfally eftablifhed, by a long concurrence in opinion 
of a numerous body of men, which is not grounded on reafon, 


~ and is calculated for their mutual convenience, under the circum- 


ftances in which they were placed at the time when fuch praétice 
was eftablifhed. And although it may happen, that, by a gradual 
alteration in the ftate of fociety, thofe practices which were once 
falutary, may become no longer neceflary, but pernicious; yet it 
will be in general found, that when this lait comes to be incontef- 
tibly the cafe, the fame common fenfe which at firft concurred in 
eftablifhing the practice, will in like manner at length concur in 
abolifhing it. 7 

' € From this train of reafoning, there is always room to fufpect, 


that whenever a particular cuftom is loudly complained of by thofe 


who only cafually confider of it, while it is acquiefced in without 
much feeming uneafinefs by thofe who are more immediately fub- 
jected to its operation, there muft probably be fome unobferved 
circumftances, which perpetually come in the way as great incon- 
veniences, whenever .an attempt is- made te remove the apparent 
evil. And if fuch inconveniences are found to arife, it will be in 
vaih to make laws to abolifh thofe practices ; for, in thefe circum. 
ftances, the practice will {till prevail in {pite of the law, however 
: | ""-peremp, 
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peremptory. it may be; and. however beneficial in its tendency: it 
may appear to hafty obfervers. . 

* Can any thing, for example, be apparently more beneficial, or: 
at firft fight more eafy, than to enforce an’ uniformity of weights 
and meafures throughout a whole kingdom’? The propofition ap- 
pears tobe fo felf-evident, that the legiflators of England, of Scot-- 
land, of France, and of many other kingdoms, have feparattly 
judged, at many different times, ‘that this might be done with evi- 
dent advantage to all their fibjeéts; and laws have been repeatedly 
matle in all thofe nations, as fimple in their tenor as could well be 
expected, and as peremptory in their enactments as can be ‘conceiv- 
ed; yet in no one of thefe countries has it been ever found poffible 
to clifobce thefe laws. The fa& is, that there are inconvéniences 
to which fuch a change would give rife, and which would be fo 
univerfally felt by individuals, though they have been totally over- 
looked by the legiflators, that, it requires not the pift'of prophecy 
to fay, will for ever ftand in the way of fuch an improvement; un- 
til thofe circumftances fhall be firft adverted to and obviated. 4 

‘ ‘Similar'in ‘kind, there is reafon to fafpect, muft the inconveni- 
ences be that are in many cafes felt, when an attempt has been 
made to éradicate the practice of ¢omtnonable fields ; for although 
it be.true, that the difficulty of bringing-a great numberof propri- 
étors to’ be unanimous in any one meafute is very great, and that 
the'expence of* obtaining an act of parliament - is fucli as to deter 
many perfons from reforting:to that meafure, who would otherwife’ 
have been glad to availthemfelve’ of that means, for fi fencing ‘un- 
reafonable opponeits’ to’their plans’; yet there muft be many cafes, 
where a fingle proprietor is lord ‘of the whole extent of ¢ommdna- 
blé fields in one diftriét, ‘who in that cafe would have nothing elfe 
to do, but to allow his Testes to expire ; and then hethas' it’ in his 
power to turh out every tenant, who is not willing to accept a leafe 
under fuch térms ‘as ~he fhall pleafe to grant it.’ And where the 
whole of the commonable property belongs only to two or three 
proprietors, the fame thing could be effetted with little more diffi- 
culty than in the former cafe, were it fo obvioufly beneficial to all 
parties as at firft fight it appears to be’: ‘but fince we find that fuch' 
meafures are not generally adopted in thefe cafes, I fee ftill reafor 
to fufpeét, that there muft bé fome circumftances of general conve~ 
niency that ftand inthe way; and it becomes of confequence to 
enquire what thefe circumftances are, in order to fee whether thefe 
can be firft removed, before any general law be recommended for 
abolifhing this kind of tenure,’ P. 13. 


Mills alfo, by throwing obftrutions in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement, become highly detrimental. ‘The efies 
ef the injudicious law of gavel kind are confidered: in a 
flight and partial way. But, on the fize of farms, we shave a 
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corfiderable ‘portion of wfeful matter. Ot this point, the au- 


thor neither arranges himfelf on the fide’of the large nor {mall 
latid-holder, But juftly obferves, that! 


‘There are circum ftances which. admit of land being jlmeeed. 
in. the moft ceconomical manner, for the purpofe of affording hu- 
man fuftenaace, when it is divided into. very {mall allotments; there: 
are. others, in which a farm can never be managed with ceconomy, 
uplefs where.it is ‘of very. large extent; while there are other cafes, 
which require an intermediate extent of bounds, of, many dificrsat 
fizes.’ P. 77», : Set . 





€ In. every cafe where, land.i is ‘poor,’ (fays this, intelligent Garin) 


_ € and: flands.in need of lime or other extraneous: manure, before it 


eet 


can be fertilized, the farm muft be of fuch, extent as. to admit; of 
keeping a‘fufficient numberof beafts to labour. it in, a. proper man~ 
ner,— of fheep, or other domeftic animals, in fuch. a, quantity.as to 
allow of their being managed in’ proper and cecosromical manner ; 
fo as to admit.of their dung being applied, with effect for the pro- 
duétion of future crops. ‘To do all this, requires a very large capi- 
tal: and a man who has a large capital, has aright to.expeét,, and 
he muft baye, a comfortable fubfiftence to, himfelf and family, | OF 
he will. abandon that occupation, . But fuch.a fum, as would. be 
neceflary for all thefe.purpofes, can never_ be gleaned from a {mall} 
extent, of the furface of. poor land..If ever fuch land: is to. be farm- 
ed in.a {pirited manner, fo as to admit of its being rendered more 

ody ative than before, or, in other. words,. improved, it muit be 

t out into allotments of a very confiderable fize ; and happy may 
the proprietor of fuch lands be,. when he cam-find a tenant of fpirit, 
with an adequate ftock, who is willing, to fit down upon. them ;, for 
then, and not till then,, itcan be put into the train of a gradual and 
progreflive amelioration. If it hall cortinue in fimall allotments, 
as it has hitherto done, the tenants mutt continue a poor and difpi- 
rited race as heretofore, and the land muft continue alfo in a hope- 
lefs fate of eternal unprodudtivenefs ; ; for every effort to excite-a 
fpirit of induftry among men in thefe circumftances, muft prove 
abortive. I fpecify no particular cafe of this kind.as an illuftrative 
example; but refer to. the cafes, wherever they fhall occur under 
this predicament, now. and at all: future. times, .as invariably illuftra- 
tive of this important fact, which has been but-too long difregurded 
in this nation, 

* If poor ground, even where no natural, obftru@tions ftand.in 
the way of its cultivation, requires for its mére cultivation alone, a 
large capital and confiderable ‘extent of furface, this becornes 
Rill more neceffary, where confiderable obftru&ions of another fort 
are to be furmounted: Where large {tenes require to be removed 
+—the furface to be freed from: -obiteudtive inequalities, and render- 
es 0 . ed 
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¢@ even for cultivation; and where. draining, ar a t .expence, 
gutt precede ever: other effeftual improve capil Mga 
fill more requifite, and. Spirited exertions | indifpenGible,.  Phef 
impediments, ‘indeed, can never be removed without it. And : 
expect to find that the miferable ‘holders of  fmaltfarms-of fach land 
can ever be itduced to make’ thefenecefMery- exertions, -is nearly 
equally hopelefs, as it would be, to expect ‘to gather pihe-apples 
from thiftles, or the fruit of the:bread-treerom brambles.” 

‘Arable land, when everi?ofa good’ quality, that has been at 
foine' former period-brought ito goud order, éannot be {6 managed 
as to be-kept in that fate, and be made to yield nearly its greatett 
quantum of free: product; untefs it -be let off-in allotments, though 
of @ fmaller extent of furface than in the former cafe, ‘and requir- 
mya lef extefit of capital; vet they muft: fill be in the clafs. that 
the ‘writers above riamed would denominate large farms. » And if 
the amount of rent isto be the rule of judging, perhaps thefe would 
Feqitire’ io be ven larger than’ the foregoing 5' becaufé a much 
greater proportion of the produce can, in this cafe, be’ allowed to 
&° ‘orent, than in the other. In every café, where economy in 

¢ management of arable land is aimed at; the farm niutt? be of 
fuch an-extent as to admit of all operations being carried on like 
élock work, fo as that one operation does not interfere with; or in- 
ferrupt atother; and they mult be fo arranged, if poflible, as‘ that 
no Variation of weather can: lay the opérators‘idle, or prevent’the 
horfes from working, when they would not be endangered “by going 
out of doors: but this kind of arrangement can in no pofible tir- 
cumftances be: perrnitteti, unicfs where the range’ is confiderable." 
P. 79> ‘ bow 
.The circusftance of § inadequate fecurity of tenure’ is 
confiiered with much foundnels of judgment, and ina way 
that, cannot fail.to.imprefs the landed gentlemen. with the im- 
propricty, injultice, and abfurdity of the general modes of 
leafing lands, “Phe ruinous confequences of putting men into 
the fituation. of teuentsat will, or of granting fhort leafes 
with reftriGive claufes, are fhown with great perfpicuity,, and 
properly reprobated. Ihe remedial plan which the doétor 
propofes, isthat of letting lands. with. leafes,, fuch ag. that 
propoled. by. the late lord Kaims, which, he thinks,, is equally ' 
calculated to: promote: the interefts of the landlord and tenant 
under, almoit. every. variety of circumftances. This form of 
leafe appears, however, to us, defective. in feveral refpects, 
and, particularly,in ithe’ want of various additional claufes. It 
might then probably be made the bafis of fome ufeful regula. 
tion, in the-leaing of land,, the heceflity.of which ne-one caa 
doubt, whovhas reflected on the. hardfhips which the,aceupiers 


fuffes under the ea modes-of hoiding farms, and the dif- 
advan. 
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ativahtages which agriculture experiences from’ them ; both 
6f"which are fhown to the reader in the moft'clear and cons 
vin¢ing mannet in the fubfequent paflage — 


§ The confequences of fuch a fyftem.of management, on ine 
community at large, are truly deplorable. . A tenant at will is not 
only. debarred from all thoughts .of making improvements that 
might benefit the. country ;— but he is doomed to a ftate of .humi- 
liating abjectnefs to the will of another, that degrades the dignity. of 
the human mind; for abfolute. power, - -while under the influence 
even of the beft ‘difpofitions, tends to corrupt the. heart, and lead 
to abufes.that-coyjld..not. have. been otherwife thought of, .What 
mufi,it then be, when-;it,cherifhes the perverfe difpofitions of a 
mind naturally prone to;domineer !. The queftion an{wers itfelf; 
the weight of the rod held over.the farmer, in-thefe circumftances, 
muft be diminifhed by, mean {ubmiffions, and fycophantifh adula- 
tion.,, Cunning mutt, take the.place of wifdom; and the pleafures 
of life muft be enjoyed, ‘by ftealth, that they. may not excite envy, 
Wealth, .where.it canbe picked wp, muft be concealed under .the 
meani garb of,poverty ;.anda fpirit of deception and chicane, muft 
peryacde the whole mais.of the people, under thefe circumftances, 
Deplerable, indeed,,,muft, be the ftate of that nation, where the 
eountry people, who, of all the claffes in, the ftate, ought to be 
naturally.the-moft virtuous and, upright, are driven from neceflity, 
to, fhelter | themfelyes under {ubterfuges that are fo deplorably de- 
grading !., | 
* af ‘Dader a.tenure of Seven. or of nine years, the ‘cafe is little 
bettered. If the tenant fhall make an attempt to render the land 
more productive, it has only a tendency to bring others forward to 
offer a higher’ tent, that they may be permitted ‘to reap the fruits of 
that enlarged ‘crop which has been fown by another; fo that the 
nian who’ ventures to put himfelf under fuck a predicament, muft 
experiencé a ftate of perpetual difquietude, which prudence re-~ 
quires him to avoid; by refraining from all fuch injudicious at- 
tempts ; for ‘in-his fituation, affuredly, every expenditure that tends 
to infuré a permanent improvement, muft be accounted injudi- 
cious: 

‘On a-nineteen or twenty one years leafe, the cafe is a little, 
and but a very little altered. In the former cafes, no improvements 
can be attempted. In the prefent cafe, a few may be gone into: 
but ‘even thefe muft be carried on upon a fyitem that is extremely 
uneconomical, and eminently produétive of national lofs, It is 
well known: by every fkilful farmer,'’that land, which is in a poor 
and ‘exhaufted ftate, in confequence of improper management, 
cannot be put into a proper productive ftate, without the expendi- 
ture of a confiderable fiim of money, and the lapfe of much time; 


but that when it is osce put into a good and productive fate, it 
eft J in may, ‘ 
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may;°by. a cautious. condué, and: judicious mode of -eropping 
only, be continued in that condition for any length of time, with 
out expence. Thus, the tenant under fuch a tenure is fubjected 
to the neceflity of making a great expenditure at firft, in order to 
ing-his-land-into.good order, which never. would have ‘been ne~ 
ceffary,, if it had not been for the exhaufting mode’of cropping that 
his’ predeceffor has adopted ; and ‘which he’ himfelf will affuredly 
adopt towards the end of his leafe, that he may get fome return for” 
the money he was ‘obliged to expend’ towards the beginning of ‘it. 
By thefe manceuvres, thé tand ‘is ‘never, even at the beft, ‘brought 
nearly to the higheft degree of produétivenefs of which it is fufcep- 
tible: but even that moderate degree of fertility which it does thts 
acquire, it is only allowed to: poflefs for.a very fhort period.of the 
leafe ; fo that the total quantum of produce, even when underithis 
management, is wonderfully: fhort of what it eafily might’ be: 
P. 97. | ta ae 
* On tithes and poor-rates, the author’s obfervations are far 
from being uninterefting, though we cannot here enter into 2 
pacutuse confideration of them, as fuch an examination would 
ead us much beyond the limits which it is neceflary to ob- 
ferve. . 

In concluding the effay, as the different obftacles of a pofi- 
tive kind have been previoufly examined, -the author fuggefts 
fuch hints as he thinks will remove one of the negative clafs, 
the want of agricultural knowledgeamong farmers, whicls. 
(the others being firft removed) ‘ would,’ he fays, ‘accelerate 
the progrefs of this kind of information to an aftonifhing de- 
gree, and give an energy to practical exertions, that is unex- 
ampled in any other nation.’ What is neceflary for this pur- 

fe, our author thinks, is an agricultural periodical journal, 
publifhed under the patronage of the board of agriculture, 
which fhould comprehend accurate accounts of all the 
good practices carried on in any diftriCt throughout the king- 
dom. 
~ Of the great utility of fuch a work in enlightening’ the 
views of the practical farmer, little doubt can be entertained, 
however we may regret, with the author, the improbability of 
its being properly carried into execution, while the minds of 
the people are fo much occupied with the political ftate of the 
country. 

We thall take leave of this ufeful writer for the prefent, 
by obferving that this effay is at-the prefent period particularly 
deferving of attention, asit fufliciently proves that the fearcity 
with which the country has been lately threatened, did not origi- 
nate fo much from thofe caufes to which it has been generally’ 
afcribedjeas from: certain unobferved circum ftances that tend- 
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ed to-diveft the induftry and dapital of the kingdom into other 
channels than thofe of agriculture. vai oy! 

3 " eee. " “th 0 be continued.) 
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Travels through various Proyinces of the. Kingdom of Naples 
_ in. 1789. By. Charles Ulyffiss of Salis. Mar fchilins. Teanfr 

lated from the German, by, Anthony Aufrere, Efq. Uinfirated. 
. with Engravings. 8vo. 8s. Beards. Cadell and Davies. 17952 


°HESE travels are offered to: the public, to ufe the words 

' of the tranflator, ‘as a copious and ufeful fupplement to 
Mr. Swinburne’s exceltent account of his travels in the two 
Sicilies, which the cbiervations of abbé Fortis, and M. de Salis’s 
ample defcription of the lake of Celano, and of the Claudian 
Emiffario, will, it is hoped, render additionaliy acceptable to 
the public.’. The author left Naples on the 26th of March, 
3780, ‘and followed the Apulian road which leads dire€tly to- 
wards the notth-eaft acrofs the Terra di Lavoro into the Apens 
nines : for fifteen miles he traverfed the Campagna Felice, thé 
beft cultivated and moft populous tra of land perhaps in Eus 


fope. | | 
>. © According to: the Jateft and mo accurate. computations, the 


kingdom of Naples, properly fo called, and in which the ifland of. 


Sicily is never comprehended, contains 4,800,000 fowls; and ity 
furface is reckoned 30,000 Neapolitan fquare miles; fo that every 
fquare mile contains 169 inhabitants. But the Terra di Lavoro, in 
which are 1378 fquare miles, contains 1,210,989 fouls; fo that ine 
cluding the population of Naples, which is calculated at 400,000, 
there are 876 inhabitants to every fquare mile. But in-the greateft 
part of this pravince there is not a foot of kind which is not in the 


higheft ftate of cultivation.’ Pp. 2. 


Leaving this delicious tract, he proceeded acrofs the Apen- 
fines to Molfetta; in the environs of which, at the Pu/o, are 
formed great quantities of native falt-petre. 


‘ The Pulo is a circular cavity, not unlike the crater of a volcano, 
1600 palms in circumference, and: about 130 palms deep, in the 
centre, It is fituated a mile amd an half north-weit of the town 3 
and the brink of the cavity may be reckoned at 200 feet above the 
level of the fea. The interior of this bowl conffis} in its upper 
half, of a- perpendicular wall of hard lime-itone; but the earth and 
ftone having fallen in, the lower part is become a caldron-hke excas 
vation, whofe fides are in part hidden by the perpendicular wall, and 
are in part feen through its fitfures. 


* The fteep wall confifts of iime-fione in horizontal ftrata, whiels 
: _ vary 
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¥ary a$ muchin fize.bs the-lime-Mone does in quality; there) being 
the hardeft — particulis; impalppbihbus—the coarfe-graiued; and 
the friable... In thefe anequal firata are numerous caverns, hollowy 
edout as it were in fos, add varying im height and depth... There 
are forty which a man may enter in an upright pofture; and. in.fome 
of them he may proceed to to a confiderable diftance. Others foon 
become lefs lofty, but ftretch fo far into the bowels of theearth, 
that a man may crawl forward more than an hundred paces ; and 
the fmaller holes and excavations are innumerable. It ‘is fingular 
that the mouths of all thefe cavities fhould be oval, and that their 
fmaller diameter fhould follow the direttion of the frat, By.a clofe 
compatifon of ‘the forall’ caverns’ with the large, it appears that the 
former progrefiively enlarge; by the peelings of the ftone in the oval 
direétion. Thefe excavations give to this fingular place the appeare 
ance of a ruined ftone theatre, of modern times; for as they. follow 
the ftrata’almoft in parallel lines, they form as it were a regular fuc- 
ceffion of five ftories. The caverns, of which I vifited many, 
though by no means all (for the two upper tiers are only acceffible 
to birds), are thus interiorly diftributed. Such as admit of penetra- 
- tion by perfons ‘in an upright pofture more than thirty paces, then 
gradually diminifh im height and breadth, -but by {maller paffages 
and apertures, ftretch, in various diretions, far into. the bowels of 
the earth; and indeed thefe galleries are fo multiplied, and crofs each 
other fo frequently, that the explorer might be eafily bewildered in 
this fubterraneous labyrinth, ‘Thefe grottos are chiefly compofed, 
even to their fartheft extent, of a very hard and compact lime-ftone, 
’ but fometimes of a calcareous tufa, The'ftone, when fiat, is ufualty 
covered witha very fine down, which, when applied to the tongue, 
has the tafte and frefhnefs of faltpetre, and when examined with a 
microfcope, difcovers its cryftals; but fometimes the ftone is cover- 
ed with a porous‘craft, under which the native faltpetre’is found in 
cryftallizations, the thicknefs of an inch. This cruft is in general 
very eafily removed, being loofened by the preffure of the faltpetre. 
The fmall holes, or cavities, are ufually. full of the fineft faltpetre ; 
and where the walls and roofs of the caverns have corners, or large 
projecting inequalities, the faltpetre is found in the hollow {paces in 
large quantities, and in a cryftalliged ftate. The farther the grottos 
are explored, and the more narrowly ail the corners are examined, . 
the more fuccefsful is the fearch for faltpetre, which is there found 
in large pieces, of the moit dazzling white —fometimes like down, 
and fometimes cryftallized; and where one ftratum of lime-ftone 
terminates, a finall layer of faltpetre conftantly intervenes between 
that-and ‘the fucceeding ftratum: ‘I am‘ alinoft inélined to think that 
the faltpetre, contained in the lime-ftone, is the caufe of the forma. 
tion of thefe caverns ; and that by continually oozing out of the ftone, 
it gradually decompotes i it, and forces off a fuccetfion of crufts.’ p. 32. 


Ie feems that this advantage i is in a great meafure loft to the 
country 
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32 De Salis’s Travels. 
country by the ignorance or knavery of the-fuperintendant of _ 
the falt-petre works.—T he attention of the’author being parti- 
cularly turned to agriculture, he received great pleafure, which 
the reader will fhare with him, at St. Bafil, fron one of ‘thofe 
patriotic’ noblemen, who, unlike the greater part of the Nea- 
politan barons, devote their time to the improvement of their 


country. ; 


_¢ Late-in,the evening we arrived at St. Bafil, a country-houfe — 
belonging to the duke of Martina, after a fatiguing and tedious day’s 
tourney of forty miles. That nobleman is of the family of the Ca+ 
raccioli, one of the moft illuftrious in the kingdom, and_poffefles 
very princely domains in this and the neighbouring provinces. My 
‘companion, the archbifhop, had greatly prepoffeffed me in his favour, 
by the defeription he gave me of his moral charaéter, and efpecially 
of his love of a country life, and his diftafte for that of a court and 
city. In fact it is. no fmall recommendation for a baron- of the king- 
dom of Naples to refide upon his property, rather than in the capi- 
tal, where moft of them fquander not only their annual revenues, but 
their whole eftates, in gaming and the loweft debaucheries, and thus 
rénder themfelves the devoted flaves of the court. Great therefore 
as were my expectations, they were yet exceeded by the very fime 
ple, open, friendly, and hearty manners of the duke, and of his 
venerable mother, of the noble houfe of Avalos. I was charmed 
with that princely matron, who though ninety years of age, enjoys 
the moft perfec ufe of all her faculties, and poffefies a moft acute 
aud penetrating underftanding. Although the king addreffes her by - 
the honourable name of * Mother,’ and although fh is the firft 
lady of the court, yet is fhe wholly deftitute of pride, and is adored 
by her children and relations, and more efpecially by her domeftics 
and vaffals. With fuch amiable and unaffected perfons I prefently 
became familiar, and have often felt myfelf more under reftraint 


with many new-made nobles and worfhipful village-magiftrates, than 


here. : 
¢ During the fupper; which though plentiful, was a perfectly ru- 


ral repaft, the converfation turned upon the nature of the country, 
and the ftate of agriculture. My enquiries upon that head greatly 
pleafed the duke, who difcovered his extreme partiality for country 
occupations, and promifed to fhew me all his new arrangements, 
and his different flocks and’ herds. But I never fufpected that in 
order to procure me this fatisfaction, he was to fend (as I afterwards 
found he did) eight or nine miles in the night to his fhepherds and 
ahd to be at his houfe, with their flocks and herds, by break 
of day. 

‘The beauty of the morning gave double charms to the rural 
environs of the houfe, furrounded by extenfive pafture grounds, 
bounded en one fide by diftant hills, and on the other by the wood 
of Gioia, towards which we proceeded to-the flieepfold. ‘Fhe 

a agreeable 
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Sérecable coolnefs of the morning, the pearls of dew trembling. up- 
on a thoufand «flowers; and the melodious‘notes of the feathered 
throng, had lulled the into the {weetett-reverie; when I was fyuddenly 
roufed by the found of horn, hautboys; a bag-pipe, and a provii- 
ciai fort of dtun:  Irswasia band of flepherds, who advancing to- 
wards us with their mufic, and a flag, cordially faluted us, and then 
preceded. with their Arcadian mufic. Not far from tke fheepfold, 
we were met by the chief of the fhepherds, a venerable old man, 
wo welcomed us with a hearty fhake of the hand. He firft con 
duéted us to the dairy, where are made the fmall cheefes of fheep’s 
and goat’s milk, and then to the houfes or ftalls, which are‘all built 
of free-itone, in raws, witha variety of divifions, Before them is 
a large fquare inclofure, divided into five equal parts; in the firft 
div:fion, and in the ftall§ thereto belonging, weré the ewes big with 
young; in the fecond, were the fucking lambs; in the third end 
fourth were the two year old ewes, and in the fifth were thé lanibs 
that had dohe fucking, All the theep, isi thefe five compartments, 
pafled in review before us. They were entirely of the white breed, 
called Pecore Geantili, or finé woolled; and the chief thepherd af- 
fured us that they amounted to 3000. “The dike rejeéts the black 
fort, on account of the bad quality of thé wool. Several theplierd’s 
dogs. of the true breed, with log white hair, accompaniéd and 
watched the flocks; and I heard tauch i in praife of theit iatrepidity, 
and other good qualities. We next vifited the milking-houfe, which is 
very commodioufly arranged; aiid. confilts of an oblong; arched toon, 
in each of whofe two fides ate four apertitrés like door-Ways, lead- 
ing on either fide into ah inclofed court. At milking time the mat 
are driven into one of thefe courts, arid fucc eflively paffed throug 
one of the apertures, where a man waits to milk them, whith being 
done, they are let through the oppofiie op?ning into the other court, 
And ane thus {peedily milked. ‘There is alfo a con¥enient hoafé for 
fearing the-fheeps All thefe buildings have been erected. by the 
duke, contrary to the ufpal cuftom of the country, where the flocks 
remain ih the open air during the whole year; and except a few mi- 
ferable huts by way of dairies, all the other bufinefs is performed itt 
the open air. This caftom’ proved very fatal to the proprietors of 
flieep during the laft fevere winter; for more than 40,000 fheep 
perifhed: in the eaftern provirices of the kingdom; whilft the duke, 
in confequence of his judicious management, loft not a fingle one. 
But I now hear‘that his example has been fince followed by feveral 
flieep-owners. His flocks would indeed have been proteéted againtt 
cold/and temreftuous weather, in wooden hontts, as well as in thefe 
‘arched freeflone buildings; but the rich man who tukes a plesfure 
in fuch an vfeful occupation as tufbandry; may well be allowed a 
certain degree of magnificence, in a cafe where too much economy 
would be even more prejudicial.’ Pp. 57. 
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-« The duke then caufed three droves of horfes to pafs before 
his gueft. The Neapolitan horfes were much ‘fought after, 
‘till an ingenious minifter thought proper to lay a tax upon 
‘them ; fince which the breed has been neglected: but the tax 
is now taken off, and the inhabitants are endeavouring to re- 
“cover their fuperiority in this refpetl. | 
‘ Three diftin@ herds of cattle now paffed by. The firft com- 
prehended the beafts of the beft quality; the next the inferior fort ; 
and the third, the calves. As a Swifs, I could not fufficiently ad- 
mixe the beaaty of thefe animals. The cows were chiefly grey, 
with {mall horns, fhort feet, ahd very long carcafes. The {teers 
were of the moft beautiful dark brown, and of a fize fuch as I had 
never feen ; to a little head, with fparkling eves, hung an enormous 
dewlap, from the throat almoft to the ground. The hinder parts 
were as much as poffible like thofe of a fion, and reminded me of 
the Toro Farnefe, which fome conofcenti have unjuftly pronoun- 
ced to bear too gréat a refemblance to.the king of beafts. I could 
reproach thefe fteers wit? nothing but a remarkable degree of un- 
wieldinefs, although I muft confefs that I have feldom feen fo ma- 
jeftic an animal. Thefe herds remain out all weathers throughout 
the year. No more butter is made than is fufficient for the family 
confumption.; it being unknown almoft throughout the kingdom, 
where oil is made ufe of in its ftead. The reft of the milk is em- 
ployed in making cheefe, of which the beft fort is here called 
Caccio Cavallo, and is in high eftimation; but I thought it too dry 
and tallowy ; although the milk and butter, as well as the other ar- 
ticles of which they compofed a part, and efpecially the forbetti or 
fherbets, were peculiarly grateful to me. There is a confiderable 
‘home trade in this chéefe, which is univerfally efteemed.’ -p. 72. 


They author faw likewife the duke’s buffaloes, and a legion 
‘of poultry. ‘The Neapolitans have fearcely any notion, in their 
‘hufbandry, of manuring, or artificial gradles. In journeying © 
front Naples, the olive tree is firft feen between Trani and 
‘Molfetta: but the two principalities of Calabria, and the pro- 
vince of Lecce, have the moft extenfive plantations of that 
ufeful fruit. M. de Salis gives. a particular account of the 
making this oil, as practifed at Galipoli, the chief mart for 
that article. It appears that ignorance, gnd an attachment to 
old cuftoms, occafion .the watte and fpoiling of great quanti- 
ties of the olives, andthe making of much bad oil, when good 
might be produced with very little more trouble. From i 
di Leuca, the uttermoft point of the heel of Italy, the author 
turned his fteps again towards Naples, vifiting on his return 
Matera, the capital of: the Bafilicata, Foggia, the. centre of 


numerous fheep-walks, and the two Abruzzos. ‘The Tavogliere 
i , saV wasn soe 
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di Puglia is about 60 miles long, and 30 broad; one ~vatt 
piece of pafture, containing no habitations except Foggia, but. 
refembling a lake with .well inhabited banks, its confines being 
thickly ftudded with towns. It has belonged to the king fince 
the fuppreffion of the Jefuits. The fheep are driven thither in 
the winter from Abruzzo. 


¢ The fair,’ (at Foggia) ‘ was particularly crouded with buffaloes, 
a breed to which much attention has lately been given by the pro-- 
rietors of ‘extenfive marfhes. As that animal delights’ in moraffes 
and unwhofelome fwamps, which are but too frequent along thé 
Mediterranean fea, from Salerno to Piana di Calabria, the greateft 
droves of buffaloes are to be,found there, upon the banks. of the 
Garigliano, and upon the northern plains in the Terra di Lavoro, 
Little fervice is however. obtained from thefe animals, they bein 
feldom ufed for draught, except in conveying timber for the roya 
navy, from the forefts of Calabria, to the fea coaft. As they ge- 
nerally lye wallowing in the mud, like the rhinoceros, and are ex- 
tremely fat, their ftrong and rancid flefl is eaten only by the loweft 
clafles of people ; the chine being™the only part that comes to the 
tables of the opulent ; but their milk is extremely pleafant ; andthe 
{mall new cheefes, called muzzarelle, are reckoned delicious, both 


by ftrangers and Neapolitans,’ P. 259. 


The buffalo is as revengeful as the elephant, if the follow- 
ing {tories be true — 


¢ A young and heedlefs driver fo irritated a buffalo, with blaws 
and ill treatment, that the poor beaft, provoked almoft to madnefs, 
furioufly attacked the boy, and would have totally deftroyed him, 
had he not been faved by the timely intervention of fome other 
drivers. This buffalo was foon after fent with others to a diftant 
part of the country;’ but it happening two vears afterwards that the 
boy had occafion to traverfe the pafture where his old enemy wag 
feeding, the buffalo no fooner faw than recollected him ; but with- 
out taking any immediate notice, obferved his proceedings, and 
when it faw that the boy had lain down to fleep under a tree, it ran 
at him, and feverely gored him with its horns. Although fome 
circunftances render the truth of this hiftory rather doubtful, I 


could not help communicating it, as the perfon from whom I re- 


ceived it, is worthy of the greateft credit. But the following proof 
of the great fagacity of the buffalo, attefted by the whole province, 
merits our utmoft credit and attention. The road to the two Cala- 
brias is traverfed between Perfano and Paftum, by the river Sele, 
which in winter is very deep and rapid, and was deftitute, until 
Jately, both of bridge and ferry-boat. A buffalo was therefore em- 


ployed to carry over the weekly courier and his mail, and learned its 
, , D2 bufinefs 
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bufinefs fo well, that every week it quitted the pafture, appeared at the 
river fide upon the day and hour when the courier ufually arrived, 
fuffered the portmanteau to be placed upon its back, and when that 
was ‘not too heavy, gave the like permiffion to the man; but when 
the portmantean was too weighty, it puthed the courier away with 


_its horns, upon his offering to mount, fwam acrofs the river, fufs 


fered the mail-to be taken off, and returned to fetch the courier. 
It continued this employment during feveral years, and ‘its death, 
which happened ately, af a very advanced age, was a moft impor 
tant event in the province.’ PF. 261. 


“Matera contains 14,006 inhabitants. “Fhe ie See of life 
are there plentiful ; but human nature, if the picture be not 
exaggerated, appears there in its very worft form. ‘Fhe aceount 
js given by the abbé Fortis. 


‘The people of Matera principally fubfitt by agriculture, and the 
breeding of horfes, mules, fheep, and hogs. Bread, water, and wine, 
the three great neceflaries of life, are in high perfection at this 
place; and the two «rft are not inferior to any in the kingdom. 
The women, of the upper claffes, are not without beauty ;. but 
the common people are extremely ugly, ragged, and filthy, ‘of a 
cruel and barbarous difpofition, and fo addiéted to the moft atro- 
cious crimes, that the prifons continually fwarm with malefac- 
tors, deferving death in its fevereft forins. This is principally to 
be afcribed to the clouds of ignorance and darknefs in which the 
province of Bafilicata is {till enveloped, and to the little care which 
has hitherto been taken to enlighten ils inhabitants; nor will they 
emerge from their prefent ftate of barbarifin until they have better 
roads, more humane barons, and more inteligent and upright go- 
vernors. Much is here attributed to the misfortune of having had 
two fuccetflive prefidents, whofe character and conduét at lengtlr 
occafioned their recall ; but L afcribe much more to the abominable 
filth fo prevaleat in this town, to the mode of living, and to the 
provifions; which, with the above reafons, have rendered thefe 
people unworthy of the human form, and expofed them to diforders 
and accidents with which more reafonable beings feldom are afflicted, 
Without fpeaking of the number of cretins (although without 
goitres), and of thofe who are deformed from their birth, it is 
iuthicient to mention the Lupi Mannari, who, rufhing out of their 
fubterraneous holes during tne night, fend forth the moft terrifying 
howls, wallow in the mud, and in the heaps of filth and ordure, 
and defperately attack fuch as chance to fall in their way. 

‘Jn the fummer are feen a number of tncn and women, called 
"Parantulati, who, decked out ia vine-leaves ard red ribbons, are 
fuffered to dance unmolefted about the fireet:. 

¢ Finally; a difeafescalled the monacello, or l’incube, is here 
very 
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very common amongit men and women, who are delivered over to, 
exorcifin, and other impofitions of the priefts.. All thefe maladies 
are ufually preceded by a profound melancholy, and are caufed not 
fo much by the heat of the, climate, as by the mode of life, and 
the nature. of the-diet prevalent in this part of the country, The 
exceflive nfe of falt and rancid pork, the uncleanlinefs in the houfes, 
and in the dark end humid caverns, and the evaporations from the 
open privies, and hiils of filth and ordure that are left ia the Rreets, 
are the phytical caufes of :thefe melancholy diforders,, which gene- 
rally terminate in the meftidreadful manner. To fill up the mea, 
fure of misfortune, there is no*tolerable phydician or furgeon 
throughout the country, and I advife‘no one to fuffer a tooth to 
be drawn there, uniefs he choofes alfo to rifk the- fracture of his 


jaw.” Pp. 244. 


A fmall chart is given of the Lacus Pucinties, now Celano, 
and a diflertation on the Claudian Emiffario is intended to prove, 
that, though it did not entirely fucceed, it was a great, well 
intended, and indeed neceflary work, the waters having no 
fufficient outlet.— The lynx of Abrtizzo is thué defcribed — 


‘ The actions of this animal exa¢tly refemble thofe of a cat, like 
which -it fits, runs, {prings, eats, purrs, and fleeps; although. all 
thefe actions are in proportion to, its fuperior fze. It is eafily 
tamed; and the barons ‘Comafetti affured me that it ran about the 
houfe like a cat, was much attached to them, and was in ho wife 
inconvenient, except from its extraordinary curiofity. Not acor,; 
ner in the houfe, nor a moveable therein, remained unvifited ; aad 
a temale loft its life by jumping down the hole in the privy. I was 
furprifed to find that the domeftic cat had an infuperable averfion to 
this animal ; and J was affared that the momeat a.lyux was brought 
into the ater ali whe cats ditapp eared, and were feen no more dur- 
ing that animal's abode there. “he lynx bears the privation of its 
freedoni only do Jong qs-it is allowed to wander about, the houfe ; 
all thofe which the baron fent to the royal menagerie, having foon 
died of excefs of fat, which was the cafe with that | faw there, and 
which alfo appeared extremely melancholy. The lynx of Abruzzo 
is unqueftionably tiie moit fwift, fubtle, and audacious beaft of prey 
in Italy, It only wanders about in the night, and never is feén in 
the day, unlefs when in heat, or in fearch of .pravifion for its young, 
It feeds upon all kinds of mice, moles, martins, ferrets, hares, bad- 
gers, otters, and even fheep and goats; neither are tame and wild 
fowl fafe from:its attacks. It watches-for iis prey, either upon the 
eround, or between"she branches of a tree, and ufually feizes it at 
, the very firft fpring, even though it be on full {peed ; and from. its 
ambufcade amongit the branches it fuccefsfully darts upon birds 


that are upon the Ww ings © When it has killed fuch a large animal as 
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a wild boar, or a roe-buck, it firft fucks the blood out. of the arte« 
ries, which feems to be its favourite food; after which it devours 
the foft parts of the head, neck, fhoulders, and legs, together with 
the entrails, and leaves the remainder, When it fails in procur- 
ing a live animal, it contents itfelf with vegetables, or gratifies 
itfelf with all kinds of fruit. Its favourite place of abode is 
amongft thick and extenfive forefts, and in folitary diftriéts, where 
it’ makes its retreat in hollow trees, or in holes and clefts in the 
rocks... It pairs only once a year, at the beginning of fpring; and 
contrary to the cuftom of cats, which celebrate their nuptials with 
hideous cries, it remains perfeétly’ filent. ~The female goes two 
months, and then brings forth two young ones, which are generally 
of different fexes. She fuckles them during two months ; and the 
young ones require two years to grow and be fit for pairing. It has 
been obferved here that the lynx generally attains the age of twenty 
years. Sociability appertains not to its qualities, and more than one 
couple, are rarely foundan a diftri¢t. . Like all creatures upon earth, . 
this alfo. has its enemies, and is, purfued by men, dogs, wolves, and 
large {nakes. Flight is its firft, objeét ; but when it is deprived of 
the mearis of efcape, and is attacked and wounded, it defends itfelf 
againft every defcription of enemy, with fuch fury and dexterity, 
that it is feldom overcome but by numbers of beafts, or the fupe- 
riority of human fagacity. “Ihe lynx not only feeds occafionally 
upon the bodies of dead men, but even attacks children, and de- 
vours them. This animal is feldom to be taken alive, except whilft 


_ very young, when it is frequently found playing upon the grafs 


near the trees, or {traying about the country in queft of its mother. 


‘ It is fometimes taken in traps, but is generally fhot. The attach- 


ment fubfifting between a couple is remarkable ; for when one lies 
dead upon the ground, and the hunters have retired to a certain di- 
ftatice, the other approaches its comrade, looks at it, goes round 
it, lies down by it, goes away, and returns feveral times, until it 
appeais to have loft all hope of its being only afleep. The lynx 
furnifhes man with a very warm and wleful fkin; and fome profit 
arifes from its fat and gall’ Pp. 393. 


An Appendix contains a copious catalogue of fhells found 
in the Meaiteditiedn, with notices of their natural hiftory. 
Among thefe is an account of the pinna, from which the Ta- 
rentines get the filk called ana penna, of which they manu- 
facture gloves and ftockings: and fubjoined to thefe is a trea- 


tife on the thread of the /abbara, or aloé plant, which is pre- 


ared with much trouble, nearly in the manner of hemp. 
the extracts we have given will fufficiently enable our readers 
to judge of the work before us. It is not calcujated, like fo 
many travels that are publifhed, for entertainment ; nor is there 
any peculiar beauty in the manner of writing, which is hf 
: ther 
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ther heavy; but the information which: it affords is the refult 

of actual obfervation, communicated in an unaffected man-’ 
ner; and much.of it would be well worth the perufal of thofe 

who are entrufted with the happinefs of thofe fine provinces, 
much of which is fuffered to run to wafte through the ufual bad: 
management of defpotic jprinces,. and -interefted fuperinten- 
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A Defence of the Old Teftament, in a Series of Letters; addreff~ 
ed to. Thomas Paine. By David Levi. 8vo. 45. 6d. Jewed. 


Johnfon. | 1797. 


pHE controverfy on the Age of Reafon has, we’ have no 
doubt, been of great advantage to the. public; and every 
true friend to religion muft lament that there fhould be any.in. 
this country poffefling- fo little confidence in the caufe of 
Chriftianity, that, inftead of entering into the field of contro-, 
verfy, they fhould think it neceflary to appeal againft it to the 
civil.power. ‘We can {carcely believe that the profecution was, 
inftituted by a celebrated fociety ; and we only mention the re 
ort here, that it may be publicly contradicted. For, what a 
triumph will it not be ¢o the infidels, if the Age of Reafon 
fhould be fuppreffed by a court of judicature, to cry out againt. 
the believers —‘ Where is your faith ? Where are your argu- 
ments? The Age of Reafon has been affailed by a Wation; 
and a Wakefield, and many others both lfymen and divines. 
Thefe able men would not haye entered into the field againft 
an ignoble adverfary. You have heard their arguments; you 
find them impotent ; and you now leave the decifion of a caufe, 
which has exercifed the pens of your firft {cholars and divines, 
to a jury of twelve men.’—Our opinion of the Age of Reafon, 
remains unalterably fixed. We have the utmoft contempt for. 
the arguments, if they can be called arguments, in that work. 
We look upon its author as totally incapable of writing uppn’ 
the fubje& on which he has attempted to cavil; but we are 
clearly of opinion that the old objections which he has con-. 
centrated in his work, will tend only to a better ftudy of the 
{criptures, and a well-grounded conviction of their truth. Be- 
fides, the mifchief, if any could have been produced by this. 
work, was nearly over: — it was finking into oblivion. The 
profecutors have given it a new circulation, and a {trong pre- 
fumption in favour of its flrength. “hey may be poffeifed of 
zeal for the gofpel : but furely it bears the appearance of that 
zeal which tempted Peter to cut off the fervant’s ear, and the 
fons of Zebedee to with for fire from heaven to deftroy the ene- 


mies of their lord and matter. 
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David Levi has-@ better zeal for the part of fcripture swhicli 
he has undertaken to defend. He brings ftrong arguments 
againft the infidels, and fuch arguments as cannor:éafily; be: 
overthrown. If he is weak at times,—as, for-example, in his 
attempt to folve the mention of Dan, and the dukes of Edom, 
before there was a king in Ifrael, as a prophetic anticipation,— 
he makes ample amends for this miftake in other parts of the 
work. He defends the law of Mofes, as he may in ftriét jul- 
tice, as fuperior to tlie efforts of all the boafted law-givers of 
antiquity; and we are not afraid to unite with him, and to 
affert that the laws of all the nations in the world, not ‘ex- 
cepting our own, fhow, when compared with thofe of Mofes, 
the weaknefs of their origin. Our own country, for exam- 
ple, ‘has had before it the laws of Moles, and the precepts af 
our Saviour; yet the ftatute-book is difgraced by pains and 
penalties, by divifions of crimes, and feverity of punithment, 
which make a true few, and every lover of humanity, thud- 
der. If we were to pitch upon a‘pafiage which at once fhows 
the groffnefs of our own laws, and ° the fuperiority of thofe 
of God, we would read the words, ordainin~ * that no man 
fhould receive more than forty ftripes, Icft thy ‘brother be: 
humbled in thy fight,’ and then point: to-the-difeipline of a 
‘regiment, —'the folitary dungeon, —the piilory,——the houfe 
ef correction. We are fo grofs and hardened’a. people, that: 
we are-not fhocked at the fight of men hanging on gib- 
Bets: the humanity of the Jewifh laws had a regard for the 
dead as welleas the living bodies. “This fubje@ is not enough 
confidered by Chriftians or phiic soph ers. The gueftion is a fim- 
ple one. The laws of a rude nation, if you pieate, are before 
us; and they are the only laws exifting in the world which have: 
nO ‘other objet in view than the welfare and happinefs of the 
people, without exception, and which are not difgraced by 
@ multiplicity of inconfiftent edits, or by punilhmenits difpro- 
pevdonstely fevere. 

On the prefent ftate of the Jew s, and the prophecies relat- 
ing to them by Motes, our author deéferves particular atten- 
tion. To us, this is an argument that infidelity can never get 
dver. Every pretext they make, recoils upon themfelves ; 
but even the? re{toration of the Jews to their own country 
will not make, on every mind, a fuitable imprefion.s The 
other points, — the authenticity of the different books, — the 
vindication of the prephets from the ignorant farcafms of 
modern infidels, the defence of miraculous powers under 
the Jewith difpenfation,—are all conducted with proper feriouf- 
riefs. ‘Lhe author is wot attentive io the graces of {tyle, nor 
is he always accurate in his grammar; but thete things are 
excufable in one who ma y in a great meafure be confidered: 
ag 
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as.a foreigner, . He poffeffes a due degree of zeal for tire caufe 
Which he defends’; and this is tempered by a prudence high}y- 
commendable. We recommend the work to the admirers of 
‘Thomas Paine: and all our readers will, we are perfuaded, be 
pleafed with the conclufion — 


You concliade your illiberal abufe ofthe Old Teftament, iti a ftyle 
of the utmoft felf-importance. —“ I havenow gone through the Bible, 
(here good fir, you miftake the Old Teftament for the Bible) asa erie 
would go ‘through a wood with an axe or his fhoulder, and fell trees, 
Here they lie ; and the priefts, if they can, may replant them. They 
may perhaps fick them in the ground, bot they will never make them 
grow. 2 And do you really think fo highly of your performance 
as‘to imagine that you ~have thereby demolifhed the authority of 
the Old ‘Teftament ? Is it poflible you can be fo infatuated, asto 
frppofe that you have by fuch a compound of ignorance, abfurdi, 
ty; dnd nonfenfe, ‘been able to effeét, what Morgan, Tindal, ‘ Bo- 
lingbroke,, Hume, Voltaire, Spinoza, and other infidels, have not 
been able to effet, with all their wit and learning? How sidicu- 
lous! No, fir; you have not effe&ed it, 1 will tell you what you 
have dsite : You have in a’ moft unbecoming manner, ridiculed 
that which was held moft facred: and bafely calumniated ‘chataéters 
efteemed’ moft venerable ; vou have revived ihe icéffs of ‘the pro- 
phane; 2nd iitcreafed. the doubts of fhofe: who wavered. This, 
and more you have done in going throneh the Old Veltament; bat 
you have taken no notice of the great defi; an God had in view,, in 
felefting ; a particular pe ople, not ‘for their own fakes, but chat they 
might hand down through all ages, the knowledge af his exiflence, 
his unity, and particular providence, ‘To this end, God revealed 
his law to all Ifrael, in the prefence of the whole nation, — In ‘this 
law, he fet before, them in plain terms, the reward of their obedience, 
and the dreadful punithment they were to expect in cafe,ot difobe- 
dience, Thefe they experie need alternately as they obeyed, or dif- 
obeyed the tn S command ; till at length, for their wickedn ¢fs, 
they were caft out from, off the goodly jand which the Lord had 

iven them ; their whole polity oo government totaily dettroyed; 
and themfelves difperfed all over the tace of the earth, as Mofes had 
told them, upwards of three thoufand years ago. But noiwith- 
ftanding this difperfion, and. all the dreadful calamities which. have 
accompanied, it, yet have they been muiraculoufly py eeietise as 


Mofes had alfo told them; (as fhewn at large in the former part of . 


thefe Letters) and which was corroborated by the other yh ig 
Ii is the wonderful accomplifhment of tiefe precictions, that hath 
eftabhithed the truth and verity of thofe POOKs i, and caufed them to 
be handed down to us for {fo many centuries, with refpgét and ve- 
perauon ; and w hic! D they ever will retain, In defiance of nt utmotft 


malice of deifts and j iniidels, ui 4 time fail | be no more.’ —p, 206, 
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Love at firft Sight. 4 Novel. From the French. With Al» 
* terations and Additions. By Mrs, Guuning. § Vols.. 12m0 
15s. Boards. Lowndes. 1797. 


"THE character of Mrs. Gunning, as a writer of novels, is: 

pretty well eftablifhed in the public opinion; and though 
the prefent work claims not the honour of originality, yet 
much of its merit (fuch as itis) may, in its prefent form, be 
fairly afcribed to her. It will hardly be expected, even by 
fuch of our fair readers as often bedim their Getcha eyes, and. 
agitate their tender hearts, with the melting pathos which is to, 
be found in the volumes of a circulating library, that we 
fhould enter into any particular analyfis. or enumeration of 
the love adventures and detached ftories that form. this volu-. 
minous novel. Let them be fatisfied to~hear that it abounds, 
with plots, concealments, -and agreeable furprifes; it is, 
crowded with lovers, full of attachments formed by angelic. 
beings, that loving and beloved—and al! ¢ at firft fight } !’— 
Nay, one fair charmer, whofe bofom, no doubt, .was fufcep- 
tible of all the exquifite fenfations of young deffre, is,in love: 
with a moft adorable count, even before fhe had Seen him — 
feen him ?— fhe had only heard his name read in a letter, and 
knew not whether he was young or old, handfome or ugly. 
But the lady fhall fpeak for herfelf — , 


‘My aunt .... . had received a letter from the marquis her huf- 
band: fhe read it aloud. My uncle informs her he fhall be here early 
this morning, arid bring with him the count de la Riviere. This name, 
how fhall I account for it, made an uncommon impreffion on me: 
what can it mean? I never knew that fuch a perfon exifted. Iam alfo 
ignorant whether he is old or young; yet I feel a fecret defire, an in- 
definable pleafure at the thoughts of feeing him. Can this be any thing 
but love? O, it certainly is not love. JI already blufh for myfelf. 

‘ [ have feveral times attempted to enquire of my aunt who this 
man is, but the words have died on my lips, for fear of betraying 
my folly. Gracious heaven! how unhappy I fhould be if I ima- 
gined fhe perceived my emotion. Laft evening the marchionefs 
defired I would attend her at breakfaft by half after eight; then, 
added fhe, we fhall wait together the arrival of our gentleman. 
Can you credit the extent of my weaknefs+—I actually wifhed to 
appear handfome in the eyes of this unknown. I wifhed alfo to 
drefs myfelf better than ufual, but I dared not. What will you 
think of me? I am confcious of my ridiculous fituation. Would 
it not ferve me quite right if he fhould happen to be a venerable 
old man? {| believe it would be better for my repofe, though I 
confefs my heart will not be very well fatisfied.’ Vol. i. p. 21. 


Is not this va/f/y charming, and beautifully romantic? As 
you 

















you proceed, you will meet with the moft enchanting defcrip- 


tions, enriched with a profufion.of tremors, . palpitations, 


faintings, and tears!—-But to be: ferious— we fincerely la-- 
ment that the good fenfe of our fair country-women fhould 
be perverted, their natural fenfibility polluted, and their tafte 


corrupted, by the trafh that iflues from the prefs in ‘the form - 


of novels, tales, and romances: Where there is one work of 


this kind calculated to give young perfons tolerably correct | 


notions even of living manners,— much lefs of human nature 
and the difcipline of the paflions, on which our happinefs and 
principles of virtue fo much depend,—there are a hundred that 
ferve eventually to fap the foundations of focial duty, and 
fpread- over every faculty of. the mind the ‘ fickly hue’ of 
morbid fenfibility and intellectual weaknefs. Befides, the 
wretched éant of language that pervades this {pecies of writ- 
ing,—where every thing is affected and nothing felt, — where 
the fame exaggerated defcription of diftrefs, andthe fame 
ready-made hyperboles are imtroduced, ‘whether the fubjeé& be 
a lap-dog, or a human being,— is truly difgufting. 

We will not indulge, however, any longer in general ‘in¢ 
vective; and we do not mean that our remarks fhould, by any 
means, be exclufively applied to the volumes before us.’ The 
title, indeed, promifed a copious harveft of that nonfenfe and 
affeftation which we have reprobated ; and it muft be ‘con- 
feffed that it did not difappoint us; but, notwithftanding'this 
general cenfure, we are willing to allow that Mrs.‘Gunning’s 
novel contains fome juft defcriptions of ‘'rench manners be- 
fore the’ revolution, fome fketches of characters,’ which we 
think natural and nicely difcriminated, and a few delineations 
of paffion that are interefting and not common. The French 
count, who, after the birth of his firft child, felt his affe@ions 
fo entirely engroffed by it, as to be jealous and almoft difgufted 
at the idea of having any more,‘left they might divide his 
love, prefents a fingular trait of character; which is, we think, 
both natural and amufing. ‘ 

That we might not be thought to difmifs thefe volumes with 
too much hafte or feverity, we fhall prefent our readers with 
a few extracts, which will enable them to judge for themfelves. 
Mrs. Gunning’s ftyle, though not free from affeCtation and 

rammatical improprieties, poflefles, upon the whole, an eafe 
and familiatity approaching to elegance. 

Love communicated through the medium of a lap-dog’s 


pePpPpy =” 

‘ Azzore grows the moft beautiful creature you ever faw ; yef- 
terday my aunt, who was playing with it, faid to me, looking 
archly on the copnt, I fuppofe it will be the fecond favourite in 

your 
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your houfebold ; your hufband, of courfe, will’ be the firftof 
madesher no. anfwer, but caveithe littie animal two or three. kiffes, 
in order to hide my confufiomy: A moment after, the count kiffed 
him as often, on exaétly the fame: part of his fhaggy hide which had 
received the imprefliom. of my lips; he dig not think I remarked 
this, -byt it pleafed me:’ Vol. i, P. 42. 


“The following ae giving an account of one of the he- 


“yoines being tricked into a ia with the man whom fhe 


fo pafli onately loved before fhe faw him, will probably be 
read with pleafure. It is, indeed, a pleafing fubject — 


‘ 1 ended my letter yefterday, by telling you the count had 
made his appearance, and that he logked extremely captivating, by 
far too much fo, whilft I confidered, him the property of another. 
I firft faw him thro’ a glafs door, that communicates with my 
drefling-room; and the flufhof furprife which his, prefence excity 
ed, befpoke my emotion ; my own charms were: fox gotten, fo. were 
the ornaments that before I kad fo much delighted in ; al! was 
fwallowed up in contemplating the-infiaitely more Cha pmningdatre 
of the pretended. reprefentations . 

‘ Defides my family jewels, all thofe belonging to she count’s 
mother had been re-fet for the occafion, though when prefented to 
me. by my grandmother, I was. made to believe all bejonging to 
him were bosrowed to fet off my figure, -Whata dunce have I 
been, never to fee through that myftery, which is now. fo clear ta 
my perception! It is like a riddle which, however fimple, one. is 
fometimes fo ftupid as to afk for its explanation, and when told, 
we cry, “ Lord, how eafy! I wonder I did pot find it out.” ' 

© You will expect to hear more of the wedding, and I am in- 
clined to fatisfy your curiofity. It was precifely clcein when the 
count conducted me to the company, through a long fuit of 
apartments, which path he took by order of the marchionefs; for 
had we gone on the oppofite fide, fronting the court, we,fhould 
have found affembled about the chapel, to fee us pafs, above two 
hundred inhabitants of Nogent, fome of whom my aunt was afraid 
might ler fall fuch expreffions concerning the bride, as would have 
fruftrated her view of making me fuppote I was going only to act 
te. part of a fictitious heroine, 

* Much in the ftyle of our former theatricals, but with sncres ted 
violence, were vollies of plaudits heard every where, as I, prefented 
mylelf before-the company, who all lavifhed on me praifes, min 

led with carefles,and my conductor came in for his fhare of them. 
Yet fuch a fool was I, that nothing could open my eyes,.and they 
remained fhut even againft the Rrongeft rays of refulgent light, the 
plaineft demonftrations could alone cure me of this obftinate blind- 


neis. 
‘ I had been, I do not know how many minutes, furrounded by 


my 
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my. friends} when the curé of our parith, who you know is my 

great favourite, came out of an adjoining room, and faid, as he 

approached me; “ I -hope, madam, I have not made you wait; 

but perhaps,” added he, “* you do not know I am to takea part in 

this comedy, and get no breakfaft until the firft act is over.” If 
to fee him on fuch an occafion, which he had hitherto refufed to 

fanétién by his prefence,- filled me with furprife, the words he ut- 

tered increafed it to fomething beyond aftonifiment. “ I thould- 
rejoice, dear father,” I replied, * if your intentions were as fincere 

as delightful.”"—* Have I ever, madam, given you caufe to doubt 

my veracity ??—“ No,” faid 1; “ but this is fo ftrange, fo con- 

defcending, that I dare not believe you can be ferious.”—* Why, 

are you not,” returned he, “the heroine of a pie-e which, no 

doubt, muft end in a wedding? I underftand you are to give your 

hand to monfieur le count.” —* Such an event,” cried 1, with as 

much careleffhefs as I could perfonate, “ may nattrally enough 

happen i in a play; but we fhall not want fo facred a chara@er as 

your's to form an union, which neither the count or I defire fhould 

be lafting.” 

‘ At that moment: Riviere was at my feet. I felt my hand 
clafped in his—TI heard him fay, * There is nothing, adorable 
Adelaide, there is nothing in the world, reverend father, that I de- 
fire fo ardently as to poffefs this jewel, and wear it in my heart for 
ever.” I fainted —yes, I fainted, from excefs of pleafure: nobo- 
dy appeared alarmed at my indifpofition except the count; 1 faw, 
upon recovering my fenfes, he alone looking miferable, his face 
was pale as death, his eyes rivetted on mine, and bathed in tears. 

enfibly grieved at feeing him fo much affected, I faid faintly, 
“ Ah, fir! what is the matter? why do you weep?”—“. Good 
God !” cried he, “ do ‘not cheat me, by {peaking in the tones of 
compaflion! You hate me! The approach of my happinefs has 
terrified you! The fituation to which I have feen you reduced, 
convinces me that I am the ebjeét of your averfion !’’—* You 
the objet of my averfion!” .having no with to diffemble with fo 
tender a lover; “ Oh, no! I go not blufh to acknowletige it is you 
only to whom I can give my hand without repugnance.’ 

“© Love, furprife, and joy, feemed to have made ideots of us 
both: I thought he would have died of his tranfports ; and the 
prefence of fo mapy f{pectators was no bar to their moft clear, moft 
paffionate effufions. 

* Part of my crefs being loofened to give me air, as foon as they 
had feen me recovered, the gentlemen withdrew whilft it was re- 
adjufting, all but the count, who abfolutely infified on remaining ; 
and when I was ready, he fetched them back, to pay me their 
compliments, which I received with a tolerable grace, being now 
affured of my happinefs. 

“© Well, fair lady,” faid monfieur Chateauford, “ did you hear 
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46 Mrs. Gunning’s Love at firft Sight. 
any thing but truth when told yourfelf and the count de Ja Riviere 
were to be the principals in this comedy ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied, with vivacity, “ but you muft alfo 
acknowledge, that your hero and heroine are of a very novel de- 
{cription, one in tears, the other in a fainting fit.” My obferva- 
tion occafioned a general laugh, juft when monfieur the officer 
brought me almoft a volume of parchment, and prefenting.a pen, 
entreated 1 would write,my name ata place he pointed out. This 
was the firft time I fufpe&ed this gentleman to be a lawyer: how- 
ever, I had now the fenfe to find out his profeffion ; and the papers 
he held was my marriage contraét, which I figned, without nies 
to hear of read a fentence it contained.* 

* Laft of all they conducted us to the chapel, where we pros 
nounced our vows with awful devotion and affe&tionate fincerity. 

‘ The good -curé, after joining our hands, performed high mafs, 
which was celebrated with great ceremony; the chaplain aéted as 
deacon, the firft vicar as tub-dea¢on, with many others, affifted at 
the mafs, during which there was a moft charming fymphony. 
The parith bells, from the hour of my unlooked-for felicity, have 
never ceafed ringing ; we have alfo been in fome danger of a con- 
flagration by the bonfires that furround the caftle, the court-yard of 
which produced four fountains of wine for the people; the com- 
pany aflembled at dinner confifted of no more than four and twenty 
perfons, amongft which was monfieur Saint Francois and monfieur 
de Hautvant; the former came out of his retirement, on condition 
there fhould be no dancing; the latter prefented us with a fine epi- 
thalamium.’ Vol. i, Pp. 125. 


The account of a father and mother’s feelings, on feeing 
their favourite child afflicted with the fmall-pox, will do the 


author credit — 


* How horrid is the fmall-pox? I have heard much of its ugli- 
nefs, of its ravages, of its dangers, but never faw the effects of that 
odious diforder, until I beheld it working with the utmoft malice 
on the refjftlefs [reflefs ?] fevered frame cf my dear boy. Nogent 
Caftle was transformed into an hofpital ; we faw nothing within the 
walls of it but phyficians and nurfes. 

‘ Ah! my dear, I perceive that defpair is a violent inflamer of 
Janguid devotion. The count is by no means, I am forry to fay 
it, remarkable for his piety, but, like the royal David, he fafted, 
prayed, and wept, during the whole time that the life or death of 
his darling were weighing in the fcale of uncertainty ? 

¢ Man, man, where is thy gratitude, where thy fenfibility, that 
thou fhouldf not render to thy God thy thank{fgiving for his mer- 
cies with the fame ardor thou ufeft to deprecate his juft vengeance ? 
In mind and bady I never faw a rational being fo agitated. He 
could not bear to look at the poor patient fufferer, but there was no 
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&seping him! from: the chamber day-nor.night; he would enter it 
by ftarts, cover his\eyes with his hands, cafi himfelf on the bed, 
make, the moft) bitter lamentations, and again as fuddenly vanith. 
Between both, I had.enough to do in attending one, and vainly 
endeavouring to comfort the other. 

‘ For nine nights together I never laid down, nor took off my 
cloathes, except to change my linen; I fat by the fide of my pre- 
cious patient the ,whole live-long hours, with a burfting heart, his 
‘burning hands chafped in mine, to quiet thofe flumbers which were 
often interrupted by convulfive ftartings. — 

‘ One day when thought to-be at the very worft, as I tried to 
reafon the toarnt out of a gloomy fit, into which he had been flung 
by the phyficians, a gloom that made me tremble for. its confe- 
quences; he, without lifting his ftreaming eyes from the ground, 
replied, ** I hope your daughter is well; my fon I will not, fur- 
vive !”’—-“ Yes, thank God fhe is well, and fhall be reftored to 
_ your arms, if it be the will of heavem to take her brother from us.” 
—““ Cruel, cutting infinuation! Have I not told you I never will 
furvive him !” : . 

‘ His agony amounted to frenzy; I felt for his fufferings, and 
dropped the fubje& of his daughter, which from that time to this 
has. never been revived. 

¢ Strange, unaccountable father ! 

‘ I fuppofe you naturally expect to be told that my fon, in his 
terrible conteft with the loathfome enemy to a fine face, has loft 
fome of his pretenfions? On the contrary, he is handfomer than 
ever! So much the worfe for my favourite plan ; had he fuffered 
the common depredations, b=:.g himfelf reduced from the ftandard 
of. perfection, by what right, I fhould be glad to know, would he 
have prefumed to den:and for his wife, “ the moft ftriking beauty 
of the age?” If I fhould ever be in danger of forgetting this Ado- 
nis-like expreffion, he will be fure to.refrefh my memory ; there is 
never a day pafles which he does not mark with fome fuch foolith 
declaration.’. Vol. iv. P. 79. . 


"© 





~~ 


The Economy of Nature explained and illuffrated on the Prine 
ciples of Modern Philofophy. By G. Gregory, D.D. &e. 


(Concluded from Vol. XVIII. p. 129.) 


WE have already ftated the value and importance of correct 
| elementary treatifes,; particularly on a fubject fo gene» 
rally inviting as the economy of nature; and we have endea- 
‘voured to give our readers fome idea of the manner in which 
this work is conducted, by an analyfis of the contents of the 
fir volume. It is with pleafure we return to difcufs the 


merits of the two following, although at a diftance of ae 
rather 
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father unufual, and ‘which demands fome. apology... The 
preflure of temporary works frequently obliges us to:-defer 
thofe of 2 more lafting kind; and it is the: iddemape of the 
latter that they will always éteate an‘intereft, when the former 
have ‘ had their day’ and are forgotten. 

In Vol. II. Dr. Gregory treats of Adineral Subfiances, and the 
Struflure of the Earth. This fubje& involves the confideration 
of moft of thofe articles which are requifité in arts and manu- 
fa€tures, to _ of which a ‘chapter if appropriated. They 
coniift of, Salts in general. 2.° Alkahes.. 3. Acide. 

Neutral Salts. §. Vitriolic Salts. 6. Nittoas Salts. | 7. 
Muriatic Salts. 8. Conibinations of the other ee Acids. 
g. Earths in general. 16: Calcateous Eafths. 11. Magne- 
fian Earths. 12. Ponderous Earths. 13. Avithieaes Earths. 
14. Siliceous Earths: 15. Compound Earths. 16. Volcanie 
Produéts. 17. Metals. 18. "Atfehic. 19. Molybdena. 
20. Tungftein. 21. Manganefe. 22. Nickels 23. Cobalt. 
24. Bifmuth. 25. Antimony. 26. Zinc. 27. kron. 28. 
Tin. 29. Lead. 30. Copper. 31. Mercury. 32. ‘Silver. 
33. Gold. , 34. Platina. ‘35. Inflammable Subftanecs in ge- 
heral. 36. Phofphorus. 37: Sulphur. 38. The Carbona: 
ceous Principle. 39. Pitcoal. 40. Naphta, Petroleum, Bar- 
badoes Tar, Afphaltum, &c. 41. Jet, Amber, Ambergtis, and 
Mineral T dow. 42. Of the Diamond confidered as an inflam- 
mable Subftance. 43. The Structure of tlie Earth. 44. Moun= 
tains. 45. Wolcanoes. 46. Earthquakes. 

Under each of thefe heads we find the hiftors of. the object, 
its nature and ufes, ard the refult of the labours of the lateft 
and moft eminent philofophers and chemifts. The invelfti- 
gation of faits, earths; metals, and inflacamable fubflances, is 
copious, and neceffarily fubfervient to the do€étor’s Opimion on 

the {truéture of the earth, which he deduces from obfervations 
on its ftrata, the ftate and fituation Of foffils, the ftructure of 


*“mouniajns, and the phenomena of velcanoes.. The Jatter is . 


explained at confiderable length, and forms one of the mott 
interefting parts of the work. With refpeét to the formation 
‘of the globe, the author feéms, to lean moft to Whitehurft's 
doétrine of mutual attractions ;.but in this, and iwaltother dif- 
puted points, the quettion is ftated on. both fides ; and the 
reader is in no danger of being improperly biaffed, if he will 
exercife his own thinking powers. 

Book VII. which conciudes Vol. TE. treats of water, under ” 
which general head, hydroftatics and hydraulics are illuftrated 
m a precife and comprehenlive manner. After a difcuffion of the 
phenomena of the ocean, of rain, fprigs, and rivers, 2 chap» 
ter is appropriated to minerzl waters, theit compofition:afcer- 


‘tained, and en account given of thofe of Spa, Aix-la-Chapella, 
Bath, 
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Bath, Buxton; and other of the moft celebrated fprings. This 
laft chapter. alone would form a very ufeful manual. 

Vol. III. is divided into three books: book VITI. Vegetables ; 
IX. Animals; -X. of the Human Mind.—The firft of thefe forms 
an excellent introduction to the fcience of botany. The fe- 
cond, on animals, may be confidered as a popular treatife on 
anatomy and phyfiology. The lait, the refult of all the pre- 
ceding labours, includes the following important topics. 
1. The Study of the Human Mind. 2. Perception. 3. Ideas. 
4. Affociation. 5. Memory. 6. Invention. 7. Judgment: 
8. Words. -9. Pleafure and Pain. 10. Love and Hatred. 
i1. Beauty. 12. Cuftom. 13. The Paffions. 14. Reafon- 
ing. 15. [he Arts. 16, Morals. 17. Genius. 18, Tafte: 
ig. Opinion. 20. Free Agency of Man.—Under the “laft 
head, the do€tor-proves that predeftination, or fatal neceflity, is 
not connected with the doétrine of the affociation of ideas, —~ 
that the fatalifts are inconfiftent, — that motive and action in 
morals are totally different from caufe and effect in phyfics, — 
and that the onus probandi in this queftion lies on the fatalifts. 
The arguments againft fatalifm are often new, and happily 
arranged. ‘The writer agrees in many points with Locke and 
Hartley, and ably vindicates the former from the charge of 
fatalifm,; nor do we think, that, in a queftion of fo much deli- 
cacy, he has departed from that ‘ modefty and humility’ which 
he recommends in ‘ philofophical ftudies.’ 

We cannot clofe our review of this part of the work with- 
cut laying before our readers our author’s opinion on two fub- 
jects of very general a inquiry, Genius and Taffe. They 
form the 17th and 18th chapters of book X. 


General Obfervations on what conftitutes Genius.—Of the Vari- 
eties in Genius Genius oppofed to Dullne/s.—Different Caft 
of Genius. 


‘ Some men, it is well known, feel more acutely impreffions on 
their fenfes than others, and thefe impreffions probably remain 
longer vivid om fome than on others. It feems not unlikely, there- 
fore, that this faculty of feeling more acutely, and the impreffions on 
the fenfes dwelling longer vivid in fome men than in others, enables 
them to form more extenfive combinations, and conneéting together 
amore effectually their ideas, may conftitute what is called genius, in 
oppofition to ftupidity or dullnefs. Such a faculty will enable men 
to acquire knowledge more eafily, by more readily admitting per- 
ceptions; to retain it better by the frequent repetitions, which fo 
‘many affociated ideas muft produce ; and to exprefs it more readily 
from the connexion of ideas, which will recal each other in a more 
complete :and regular feries. Men of this defcription will have 
(Crit. Rev. Vor. XXI. Sept. 1797. E more 
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more objects of pleafure and of beauty than ordinary minds. Rea 
lations which would have efcaped the majority of mankind, will 
be impreffed on their fenfes, and combinations will be formed of 
which others could have na conception. Their minds branched 


out, ina mamner, to more objects, will in fa&t have more fources 


of pain and pleafure; only, that as the portion of pleafure is greater 
than that of pain in the world, their pleafures will be proportionably 
more numerous. 

_ © But there are other differences fubfifting among men of appa- 
rently equal genius, which feem difficult to be accounted for. One 
man fhall excel in an art for which another poffeffes no qualification, 
who yet is at the fummit of excellence in fome other. That the 
paflions muft have an effect in forming our difpofition and caft of 
thinking, cannot well be difputed; and the paffions being no’more 
than modifications of the appetites, on them muft in fome meafure 
ultimately depend the turn of mind in particular perfons. 

‘ I can eafily conceive, that one fenfe nay be fo perfeftly and 
delicately organifed, as to be more fufceptible, to diftinguifh more 
nicely, and to prefent the ideas of that fenfe more perfect than the 
other fenfes; and this is probably the cafe with thofe who poflefs 
a very fine mufical ear without any acutenefs of underftanding. 
¢ in general, this delicacy is extended to all the mental organs, or, 

to {peak more properly, perhaps, to the mind itfelf. Hence, a 
genius for all the fine arts commonly exifts in the fame perfon; and 
if they have applied only to one, we may reafonably conclude an 
early bent to have determined the preference. 

‘Tt is allowed that a quick perception, a proper degree of re 
tention, and a facility in recalling its ideas, are as effential to’a found. 
judgment as to a fine imagination :. the great difference feems ta be, 
that the one feleéts and dwells upon fuch ideas as are neceflary to 
its immediate purpofe in difeovering truth; the other feleéts only 
fuch as give pteafure, and-does not dwell ‘long upon any. It is 
probable, therefore, that this is chiefly a difference in temper and 
difpofition. Acutenefs of feeling is certainly ever connected with 
fine parts, being in fact no other than quick perception; but it is 
certain, that among men of equally acute feelings, fome Are lefs 
violent and fanguine than others. I can by no means confent to 
refer this difference altogether to education; for perfons who have 
had every poflible care taken of their temper in early youth, will 
often, w hen fet at liberty, break out, and become of very unruly 
ly stag in maturer age ;. and perfons will refemble their parents 

in temper, who have never feen them: 


‘© Naturam éxpellas furca, tamen ufgque recurrit,’” 


This fa& we can refer to no one principle in human nature but 
the paflions. Thofe whofe animal appetites are ftronger than thofe- 


of others, will be more fanguine in all their defires, of courfe will 
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{mart more for a difappointment, and, in a word, muft be niore 
fubject to paffion. 

* The old maxim, “ poeta nafcitur,” has been accounted a vul- 
gar error; and, it is certain, much depends upon early habit, and 
this habit is always acquired from.the circumftances of youth. But 
this does not entirely account for the difference of men’s purfuits, 
whofe mental powers feem equal, and whofe fituations are finmvilar. 
If once it is agreed, however, that a degree of coolnefs is neceflary 
to certain ftudies, and that others are more connected with paffion, 
we fhall not long be at a lofs to account for this feeming paradox 
in the human mind, upon the principles already eftablifhed. 

+ There are other caufes of diverfity in natural genius, fuch as 
difference in the degree, &c. One. man is poffefled of a more re- 
tentive memory than another; another man may have a_more 
lively perception, and a little difference in principle will produce a 
great one in the effeéts,. Thefe perfons may feem men of equal 
talents, and yet the bent of the genius will be different in each, and 
their qualifications different. After all, it is difficult to fay what 
may be the effects. of cultivation. Many. excellent practical mu- 
ficians are.certainly not men of genius, nor ever poflefled, as I have 
been informed, of a»natural genius for their own art. What moit 
commonly influences. the purfuits and difpofitions of men is, I 
am perfuaded, cuftom, early aflociations, and a predile&tion for 
Certain occupations generated, by fome agreeable but fortuitous cir- 
cumftance. Thus, in relating the life of the poet Cowley, Dr, 
Johnfon informs us, that “ in the window of his mother’s apart- 
ment, lay Spencer’s. Fairy Queen; in which he very early took 
delight to read, till by feeling the charms of verfe, he became, as 
he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such (adds this great moralift) are 
the accidents which, fometimes remembered, and perhaps fome- 
times forgotten; produce that particular defignation of mind, and 
‘propenfity for fome certain fcience, which is commonly called 
genius. True genius isa mind of large general powers, acciden- 
tally determined to fome particular direction. The great painter 
of the prefent age had the firft fondnefs for his art excited by the 


perufal of Richardfon’s treatife.”” Vol. iii. Pp. 549. 





Of Agreement and Difagreement in Tafle—Of a Standard of 
afte. 

$ Difagreement of tafte, if we but.attend to the principles ex-’ 
plained in the former part of this book, will be found to avife from 


particular aflociations; and agreement in tafte, from the natural 
affections common to all mankind. The moft perfect agreement 


will be between thofe whofe genius, ftudies, and other circum- 


ftances, moft perfectly accord. . 
- § National tafte is influenced by the fame caufes which influence 
E2 that 
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that of individuals, and a flight affociation will frequently produce 
the moft fantaftical cuftoms. The tyranny exercifed over the 
female fex, the jealoufy of the Afiatic nations, and the negle& of 
their women, fhewn by fome northern barbarians, does not: proceed 
from a coldnefs in the natural temper of the latter, nor from the 
more lively paffions of the former; the truth is, in the rude ftate of 
thofe northern people, their other wants are fo many, that they 
cannot attend to the pleafures of luxury. But the fouthern nations, 
by the aid ofa fine climate and a fertile foil, are more advanced in 
civilization than thofe of the north, though not arrived at that point 
when the mind is enabled, by reafon and philofophy, to refift or 
correct falfe affociations. The one party have little notion of plea- 
fure, the others have miftaken notions of it. A fingle movement 
in the intellectual world influences a train of ideas, and if wrong, 
produces a feries of mifcondué&. It is certainly a conftituent of 
female beauty to have limbs fmaller and more delicate than thofe of 
men; but mankind are ever defirous of pleafure and beauty to 
excefs: the Chinefe, therefore, endeavour to produce a degree of 
beauty beyond what nature has eftablifhed as perfection, and 
cramp the feet of their women even to deformity: the fame motive 
will ferve to explain many fantaftical fafhions which occur to our 
own obfervation.’ What induced fome of the Indians to colour 
the teeth black, was fuppofing it effential ta men to differ from the 
brutes in every refpect, and therefore it was neceflary not even to 
have teeth of the fame colour. 

‘ Deviations from nature happen chiefly in a ftate a few removes 
from barbarifm. True refinement brings men round to the pri- 
mitive fimplicity from which they have been diverging. Whether 
the theory of a moral fenfe is admitted or not, it is ftill highly 
probable, that there is in all things a certain perfettion of which 
mankind is naturally emulous. ‘The ideal charaéters, and the 
golden age of poets, exhibit the original traces-of the confcioufnefs 
of this perfection, written in the breaft of every man. It is on this 
ftandard of excellence in human nature that a ftandard of tafte 
probably depends. As men approach more or lefs this point of 
perfeétion, they are called polite or ruftic, civilized or barbarous ; 
and though the point itfelf has never, perhaps, been attained, nor 
ever will be attained, by any, yet men there will be in every age 
who approach nearer to it than the great mafs of mankind, and in 
fome ages they will abound more than in others.. From the num- 
ber of thefe we are to form our judgment of the tafte of any given 
period : thefe, in fact, it is; who lead the fafhion in thinking ; and 
although there are degrees in this intelleéual excellence, yet all 
men will be admirers and judges of perfection in arts or in morals, 
in an exact proportion as they approach perfeétion themfelves, pro- 
vided only they have made themfelves perfe&ily acquainted with 
the principles of that art of which they prefume to judge.’ Vol. iii. 


Pp. 555. 
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Having given a general opinion of the ‘ Economy of Na- 
ture’ in our former article, we have. only to add, that a mi- 
nute examination of its contents has rather more forcibly im- 
prefled our minds with the idea of its utility, as.an elemen- 
tary treatife upon a liberal and comprehenfive fcale, and as a. 
work not only calculated for the young of the prefent gene- 
ration (who, from the improved ftate of education, have ac- 
cefs to many helps), but particularly for thofe more advanced 
in life, whofe education did not embrace fuch a variety of 
objects, and who have been, neverthelefs, placed in fituations 
in which a knowledge of many of the fubjects here treated is 
abfolutely neceflary. To them every thing here will- be ori- 
ginal, and every thing ufeful ; and the man of real f{cience, 
who may wifh to recommend a work of this kind, may do it 
with the confidence, that, as the author had no favourite fyitem 
to fupport, and has fearched honeftly for what he has given. 
candidly, the work.may be put into the hands of the pupil as 
a fafe foundation for whatever ftructure time and expertence 
may enable future generations to ere€t. In a word, we are of 
opinion, the author has not overarated the work when he fays, 
in the preface, that it will be ufeful to all ‘ whofe curiolity 
would lead them to take a general furvey of nature; and to 
all, in particular, who wifh to underftand the elements and 
principles of natural hiftory. It will not be unufeful to the 
younger ftudents of medicine, as it is intended as an eafy in- 
troduction to general fcience, and as it comprehends all the 
firft principles of chemiftry and phyfiology.’ 

The whole js illuftrated by forty-fix plates, very neatly en- 
graven. 





The Law of Nations, or, Principles of the Law of Nature, 
applied to the Conduct and Affairs of Nations and Sovereigns. 
From the French of Monfieur de Vattel. A new Edition, re- 
vifed, corrected, and enriched with many valuable Netes never 
before tranflated into Englifh, Royal 8vo. 125s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1797. *" 


HE merits of M. de Vattel, as a differtator on public 
rights, and an expofitor of the law of nations, are too 
well known to require any new illuftration or enforcement. 
We have already difcuffed that fubject *; and, as this. publi- 
cation is no other than an improved edition of a former 
verfion, it merely claims a tranfient notice. 
When perfons undertake an employment of this kind’ with 
very limited views, they are afterwards induced to extend their 





# See Crit. Review, Vol. X. pp. 6r and go 
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original plan. This was the cafe with the prefent editor, 
whofe alterations and amendments became more numerous’ 
and important, as he proceeded in his tafk, than he at firft 
intended to make them. The work, however, is not, in ftrict- 
nefs of {fpeech, a new tranflation. 

Some of the author’s notes required occafional remarks, 
which the editor has negle€ted to introduce. For inftance, it 
is mentioned, that Sweden continues to beftow on her chief 
the title of king, although fhe has ‘circumfcribed his power 
within very narrow bounds.’ As this aflertion refpecting the 
power of the monarch is not true, fince the revolution of the 
year 1772, fome notice ought to have been taken of it, for 
the benefit of uninformed readers. 

‘With a view of exhibiting the ftyle and manner in which 
the néw editor has executed his tafk, the following extracts 
are given — 


_ © [t is evident that men form a political fociety, and fubmit to 
laws, folely for their own advantage and fafety. The fovereign au- 
thority is then eftablifhed only for the common good of all the citi- 
zens; and it would be abfurd to think that it could change its nature 
on paffing into the hands of a fenate or a monarch, ° Flattery there- 
fore cannot, without rendering itfelf equally ridiculous and odious, 


/ 


. deny that the fovereign is only eftablifhed for the fafety and advan- 


tage of fociety, / 
_ * A good prince, a wife conductor of fociety, ought to have his 
mind impreffed with this great truth, that the fovereign power is folely 
intrufted to him for the fafety of the ftate, and the happinefs of all 
the people,—that he is not permitted to confider himfelf as the 
principal object in the adminiftration of affairs, to feek his own fa- 
tisfaction, or his private advantage, p= but that he ought to direé all 


_ his views, all his fteps, to the greateit advantage of the ftate and 


people who have fubmitted to him, What a noble fight it is to 
fee a king of England rendering his parliament an account of his 
principal operations, —afluring that body, the reprefentatives of the 
nation, that he has no other end in view than the glory of the flate, 
and the happinefs of his people,—and affectionately thanking all 
who concur with him in fuch falutary views’! Certainly a monarch 
who makes ufe of this language, and by his condué¢t proves the fin- 


cerity of his profeffions, is, in the opinion of the wife, the only 


great man. But in moft kingdoms, a criminal flattery has long 
fince caufed thefe maxinis to be forgotten. A crowd of fervile 
courtiers eafily perfuade a proud monarch that the nation was made — 
for him, and not he for the nation. He foen confiders the kingdom 
as a patrimony that is bis own property, and his people as. a herd of 
cattle from which he is to derive his wealth, and which he may dif- 
pofe of to anfwer his own views, and gratify his paffions. Hence 
thofe fatal wars undertaken by, ambition, reftleffnefs, hatred, and 

sty pride; 
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pride;——hence thofe oppreffive taxes, whofe produce is diffipated 
by ruinous luxury, or {quandered upon miftreffes and favourites ;— 
hence, in fing, *are important pofts given by favour, while public 
merit is neglected, and every thing that does not immediately inter- 
eft the prince, is abandoned to minifters and fubalterns. Who can, 
in this unhappy government, difcover an authority. eitablifhed for 
the public welfare ? — A great prince will be on his guard even againft 
his virtues. Letus not fay, with fome writers, that private virtues 
are not the virtues of kings, —a maxim of fuperficial politicians, or 
of'thofe who are very inaccurate in their expreflions. Goodnefs, 
friendfhip, gratitude, are ftill virtues on thethrone; and would to 
God they were always to be found there! but a wife king does not 
yield an undifcerning obedience to their impulfe.. He cherifhes 
them, he cultivates them in his private life: but in ftate-affairs he 
liftens only to juftice and found policy. And why? becaufe he 
knows that the government was intrufted to him only for the hap- 
pinefs of fociety, and that therefore he ouyht not to confuit his own 
pleafure in the ufe he makes of his power. He tempers his good- 
nefs with wifdom. He gives to friendfhip his domeftic and private 
favours; he diftributes pofts and employments according to merit, 
——public rewards to fervices done to the ftate. Ina word, he ufes 
the public power only with a view to the public welfare.’ Pp. 13. 


With regard to the juft caufes of war, we find thefe obfer- 
vations — 


¢ Whoever entertains a true idea of war, — whoever confiders its 
terrible effects, its deftru@tive and unhappy confequences, — will 
readily agree that it fhould never be undertaken without the moft 
cogent reafons. Humanity revolts againft a fovertign, who, with- 
out neceffity or without very powerful reafons, lavifhes the blood 
of his moft faithful fubjeéts, and expofes his people to the calamities 
of war, when he has jt in his power to maintain them in the enjoy- 
ment of an honourable and falutary peace. And if to this impru- 
dence, this want of love for his people, be moreover adds iuju‘tice 
towards thofe he attacks, —of how great a crime, or rather, of what 
a frightful feries of crimes, does he not become guilty! Refpunfible 
for all the misfortunes which he draws down on his own fubjects, 
he is moreover loaded with the guilt of all thofe which he infliés on 
an innocent nation. The flaughter of men, the pillage of cities, the 
devaftation of provinces, —-fuch is the black catalogue of his enor- 
mities, He is refponfible to God, and accountable to human na- 
ture,. for every individual that is killed, for every but that is burned 
down. The violences, the crimes, the diforders of every kind, at- 
teadant on the ‘tumult and licentioufnefls of war, pollute his con- 
fcience, and are fet down to his account, as he is the original aul- 
thor of them all. Unquettionable truths! alarming ideas! which 
ought to affect the rulers of nations, and, in all their military en- 
E4 terprifes, 
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terprifes, in{pire them with a degree of circumfpection proportionate 
to the importance of the fubject! 

¢ Were men always reafonable, they would terminate their con- 
tefts by the arms of reafon only: natural juftice and equity would 
be their rule, or their judge. Force is a wretched and melancholy 
expedient againft thofe who fpurn at juftice, and refufe to liften to 
the remonftrances of reafon: but, in fhort, it becomes neceflary to 
adopt that mode, when every other proves ineffectual. It is only 
in extremities that a juft and wife nation or a goed prince has ree 
courfe to it, as we have fhewn in the concluding chapter of the © 
fecond book. The reafons which may determine him to take fuch 
a ftep, are of twoclaffes. Thofe of the one clafs fhew that he has 
a right to make war,—that he has juft grounds. for undertaking it : 
—thefe are called juftificatory reafons. The others, founded on 
fitnefs and utility, determine whether it be expedient forthe fovereign 
to undertake the war: —thefe are called motives. 

‘ The right of employing force, or making war, belongs to na- 
tions no farther than is neceffary for their own defence and for the 
maintenance of their rights. Now if any one attacks a nation, or 
violates her perfeét rights, he does her an injury. Then, and not till 
then, that nation has a right to repel the aggreffor, and reduce him 
to reafon. Further, fhe has a right to prevent the intended injury, 
when fhe fees herfelf threatened with it. Let us then fay in gene- 
ral, that the foundation or caufe of every juft war is injury, either 
already done, or threatened. The juftificatory reafons for war fhew 
that an injury has been received, or fo far threatened as to authorife 
a prevention of it by arms. It is evident, however, that here the 
queftion regards the principal in the war, and not thofe who join in 
it as auxiliaries. When, therefore, we would judge whether a war 
be juft, we muft confider whether he who undertakes it has in faé& 
received an injury, or whether he be really threatened with one. 
And in order to determine what is to be confidered as an injury, 
we muft be acguainted with a nation’s rights, properly fo called, — 
that is to fay, her perfect rights. Thefe are of various kinds, and 
very numerous, but may all be referred to the general heads of which 
we have already treated, and fhall further treat in the courfe of the 
work. Whatever ftrikes at thefe rights isan injury, and a juft caufe 
of war. 

‘ The immediate confequence of the premiffes is, that if a nation 
takes up arms when fhe has received no injury, nor is threatened 
with any, fhe undertakes an unjuft war. Thofe alone, to whom 
an injury is done or intended, havea right to make war, 

¢ From the fame principle we fhall likewife deduce the juft and 
lawful object of every war, which is, to avenge or prevent injury. 
To avenge fignifies here to profecute the reparation of an injury, if 
it be of a nature to be repaired, — or, if the evil be irreparable, to 
obtain a juft fatisfaction,—and alfo to punifh the offender, if re- 

requifite, 
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quifite, with a view of providing for our future fafety. The right 
tofecurity authorifes us to do all this. We may therefore diftinétly 
point out, as objects of a lawful war, the three following—1. To 
recover what belongs or is due tous. 2. To provide for our future“ 
fafety by punifhing the aggreffor or offender. 3. To defend our- 
felves, or to protec ourfelves from an injury, by repelling unjuft 
violence. The two firft are the objects of an offenfive, the third 
that of a defenfive war. Camillus, when on the point of attacking 
the Gauls, concifely fet forth to his foldiers all the fubjeéts on which 
war can be grounded or juftified—omnia, que defendi, repetigue, 
et ulcifei, fas fit. 

‘ As the nation, or her ruler, ought, in every undertaking, not only 
to refpect juftice, but alfo to keep in view the advantage of the fate, 
— it is neceflary that proper and commendable motives fhould,concur 
with the juftificatory reafons, to induce a determination to embark in 
awar. Thefe reafons fhew that the fovereign has a right. to take 
up arms, that he has juft caufe to do fo. The proper motives fhew 
that in the prefent cafe it is advifable and expedient to make ufe ef 
his rights. Thefe latter relate to prudence, as the juftificatory rea- 
fons come under the head of juftice. 

‘ T call proper and commendable motives thofe derived from the 
good of the ftatey from the fafety and common advantage of the 
citizens. They are infeparable from the juftificatory reafons,—a 
breach of juftice being never truly advantageous. Though an un- 
juft war may for a time enrich a ftate, and extend her frontiers, it 
renders her odious to other nations, and expofes her to the danger of 
being crufhed by them. Befides, do opulence and extent of domi- 
nion always conftitute the happinefs of ftates ? Amidft the multi- 
tude of examples which might be here quoted, let us confine our 
view to that of the Romans. The Roman republic ruined herfelf 
by her triumphs, by the excefs of her conquefts and power. Rome, 
when miftrefs of the world, but enflaved by tyrants and oppreffed 
by a military government, had reafon to deplore the fuccefs of her 
arms, and to look back with regret on thofe happy times when her 
power did not extend beyond the bounds.of Italy, or even when her 
dominion was almoft confined within the circuit of her walls. 

¢ Vicious motives are thofe which have not for their. object the 
good of the ftate, and which, inftead of being drawn from that 
pure fource, are fuggefted by the violence of the paffions, Such 
are the arrogant defire of command, the oftentation of power, the 
thirft of riches, the avidity of conqueft, hatred and revenge.’ 
P, 301. 


The paflages which we have compared with the original are 
accurately expreflive of the fenfe of M. de Vattel: the addi- 
tional notes (now firft tranflated) are ufefully -illuftrative ; 
and the work may be recommended as replete with multifa- 
rious inftruCtion. 


The 














GagBer) Pane | 
The Voyage of Hanne tranflated, and accompanied with the Greek 


Text ; explained from the Accounts of modern Travellers ; 
defended againft the Objeftions of Mr. Dodwell, and other 
Writers; and illufirated by Maps from Ptolemy, D’ Anville, 

~ and Bougainville. By Thomas Falconer, dA. M. ce. 8v0. 
45. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


A Verse through diftant regions, at an era fo early, 
has excited great attention’; and various circumftances 
shave fuggefted doubts of its authenticity, while a very con- 
tracted view of the knowledge of the ancients, refpeCting the 
extent and fituation of different countries, has infiuenced-the 
judgment, by inftiliing a prejudice of opinion. We have 
reafon to fuppofe, that, at no very diflant period, this fubje& 
will be completely examined : at prefent we fha'l confine our- 
felves to the work before us, which, as a part of the inquiry, 
merits particular regard. Mr. Falconer endeavours to defend 
the authenticity of this voyage againft the attacks of Mer. Dod- 
well and, having formerly examined this queftion, we return- 
ed to it with pleafure under fo able a guide. The refult has 
been a confirmation of our former opinion, that.the narrative 
is a genuine work of a very early date. We fhall give a fum- 
mary view of the queftion, as it appears to us, intermixing 
unavoidably fome of ovr author’s arguments. 

It is admitted, that the ‘Tyrians were experienced navigators, 
before the records of profane hiftory commence ; and it is alfo 
certain, that their Libyan colony at Carthage were equally en- 
terprifing in navigation and commerce. We know that their 
voyages extended to Britain, and have much reafon to believe 
that they even reached the Baltic, in purfuit of amber, and 
probably fome other commodities. ‘The diflance, then, of the 
prefent voyage is no argument again{t its authenticity; and 
the terrors which the nayigation of the Atlantic has been fup- 

fed to excite, muft have loft their influence. The earlieft 
accounts place the Heiperides, the ifland of Circe, as well as 
the ifles of the Gorgons, in the Atiantie; though poetic fic- 
tion, to accommodate with more piobability the /pecio/a 
miracula to the hero celebrated, las removed each to the 
Mediterranean. What thercfore was defcribed beyond the 
Straits, muft not be rejeéted as fauulous, becaufe in later ages 
unknown, when the navigator feared to truft himfelf to the 
boundlefs ocean beyond the Fretum Gaditanum. Again—the 
voyage is by no means very incredible, when confidered as un- 
dertaken by navigators ta whom diftant expeditions were not 
uncommon. From Carthage (Tunis) to Cerne (Arguin), 


was very nearly half of the whole; and at Cerne they were 
. aware 
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aware of theit fituation, defcribing it as oppofite to Carthage. 
From Cerne they followed the coaft, ftill at no great diftance 
from the oppofite point, and had the aifliftance of the Lixite 
as guides and interpreters. The whole extent was only fo far 
as the gulf-of Benin in 5° north latitude, and about 3° eaft of 
London. At this place there are certainly no iflands marked 
on the maps; but there are numerous iflands in the gulf, where 
the land is very low. | | 

The internal evidence is, with a few exceptions, more con- 
vincing. The exceptions we fhall firft notice. The work is 
in Greek, which implies, that it has certainly been franflated, 
perhaps mutilated. The fimplicity of the narfative deftroys 
every fufpicion of interpolation ; for it is apparently written 
with all the unaffected plainnefé of a navigator.. As the for- 
mer part of the voyage was well known, it is paffed over in a 
few words; or indeed, from the change of perfons, we may rea- 
fonably fuppofe that the firft part was abridged. The number 
of the intended colonifts, which occurs in this abridged intro- 
duction, is certainly exceptionable. Each fhip mutt, accord- 
ing to this account, (for 30,000 are faid to have embarked in 
60. fhips) have contained 500, a number too great for any 
fhip of that zra, fo far as we can afcertain their fize. The 
crowd alfo was unneceflary ; for, as five cities only were found- 
ed, and one colony left, more than 3000, including women, 
could not have been wanted. For more, fufibftence could not 
have been provided till the return of their harvefts ; and, had 
the colonies been larger, traces of their manners, language, 
buildings, or religion, muft have remained. ‘Thefe objections, 
however, affect the introduétion only. Of the reft the fim- 
plicity and apparent candour are the moft ftriking recommen- 
dations; and in other places the apparent wonders fupport the 
authenticity of the account, as they are connected with the 
¢uftoms and religion of the inhabitants, and have been noticed 
by the lateft voyagers.. Herodotus contended, that fome voy- 
ages could not have been true, as they defcribed the thadow of 
the body thrown the contrary way, — the confequence of hav- 
ing pafled the equinoétial. /Ve know, from this circumftance, 
that they muft have been genuine. 

This narrative was formerly believed to be authentic: Ari- 
ftotle, Mela, Pliny, Solinus, and incidentally Polybius, Diodo- 
rus, and Ptolemy, fupport it. Strabo, feemingly influenced by 
his animofity to Eratofthenes, appears to doubt the exiftence 
of Cerne; and Athenzus is fuppofed to flrike at Hanno ob- 
liquely. Democritus had denied that the orange was defcribed 
in ancient authors by name: Aimilianus, in fupport of the 
contrary opinion, quotes the Libyan Commentaries of Juba. 
If, rejoins Democritus, looking archly round, if Juba fays any 


thing 
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thing of this kind, away with his Commentaries, and even 
(er:) the voyages of Hanno. Taavais, the word employed, has 
never a bad fignification in the early authors, and fcarcely ever, 
except when ufed metaphorically, as by St. Paul. ; 

In this fummary view, we have appropriated fome of our 
author’s remarks. He begins with noticing the obfervations 
of Dr. Symonds, who has fuggefted fome doubts of the 
antiquity of the narrative. To thefe he replies with great 
propriety, and then confiders fhortly, whether it be wholly fic- 
titious, or partly the refult of obfervation joined with the fan- 
cies of invention. ‘The Periplus itfelf, from the edition of 
Hudfon, with notes and a tranflation, follow. 

The two differtations which compofe almoft the whole bulk 
of this, little volume, contain the defence of the authenticity 
of the Periplus; in other words, they are defigned to fhow 
that it is a genuine narrative of a voyage really performed. 
In the firft, the author adduces the arguments which, he thinks, 
fupport his opinion ; in the fecond he replies with great force 
and fuccefs to the objections of Mr. Dodwell. The arguments 
drawn from various coincidences in other authors are urged 
with great propriety, though occafionally drawn fomewhat too 
fine. ‘The fize of the fhips, calculated for a crew fo nume- 
rous as each muft have contained, is lefs fatisfactorily fup- 
ported. We fhall feleé& a fpecimen of the former kind — 


‘ They afterwards came to a plain, from which they faw by 
night fire arifing at intervals; a fight, as we fhall obferve in an~ 
other part of the account, common at prefent in that part of Africa, 
They then coafted the fhore for five days, and arrived at an ifland, 
where, during the night, many fires were obferved ; and the found 
of pipes, cymbals, and drums, and confufed fhouts, was heard, 
This circumftance is mentioned by Pliny, and in Ramufio; and it 
is explained, with few variations, by Mr. Bruce. .“ In countries, 
fuch as we have been now defcribing, and fuch as Hanno was then 
failing %y, when he made the remark, there is no twilight. The 
ftars, in their full brightnefs, are in poffeffion of the whole heavens, 
when, in an inftant, the fun appears, without an harbinger, and 
they all difappear together. We fhall fay, at fun-rifing, the thermo- 
meter is from 48° to 60°, At three o’clock in the afternoon, it is 
from 100° to 115°. An univerfal relaxation, a kind of irrefiftible 
Janguor, and averfion to all action, takes poffeffion of both man and 
beaft ; the appetite fails, and fleep and quiet are the only things the 
mind is capable of defiring, or the body of enduring. Cattle, birds, 
and beafts, all flock to the fhade, and to the neighbourhood of 
running ftreams, or deep ftagnant pools. From the fame motive, 
the wild beaft ftirs not from his cave; and for this too he has an 


additional reafon ; becaufe the cattle he depends upon for his prey 
do 
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do not ftir abroad to feed; they are afleep and in fafety, for with 
them are theirdogs, and their fhepherds. But no fooner does the 
fun fet, than.a cold night inftantly fucceeds a burning day; the 
appetite immediately returns, the cattle fpread themfelves abroad to 
feed, and pafs quickly out of the fhepherds fight, into the reach of 
a multitude of beafts feeking for their prey. Fires, the only reme- 
_ dy, are every where lighted by the thepherds to keep thefe ata re- 
{pectful diftance ; and dancing, finging, and mufic, at once exhila- 
rate the mind, and contribute, by alarming the beafts of prey, to 
keep their flocks in fafety, and prevent the bad effects of fevere 
cold. "This was the caufe of the obfervation Hanno made, failing 
along the coaft; and it was true when he made it. Juft the fame 
may be obferved ftill, and will be, fo long as the climate and inha-~ 
bitants are the fame.” P. 30. 





¢ The country, we are told, was impaffable on account of the 
heat. This expreffion, which feems to indicate the ignorance of 
the navigators, does not convey any ,excufe for their not vifiting the 
country, which cannot be juitified. The Carthaginians might have 
expreffed a with to. their interpreters, to examine the country ; and 
they might have been informed, that it was. impaflable from the 
heat; that it was inacceffible to perfons who were. {trangers and un- 
accuftomed to endure fuch a violent change of temperature. The 
Portuguefe were affeéted in the fame manner, as we may fuppofe 
the Carthaginians were on their voyage, ‘ When they began to 
enter the torrid zone, the notion which prevailed among the an- 
cients, that the exceflive heat, which reigned perpetually there, was 
fo fatal to life as to render it uninhabitable, deterred them, for fome 
time, from proceeding. Their own obfervations, when they firft 
ventured into this unknown and formidable region, tended to con- 
firm the opinion of antiquity concerning the violent operation of 
the direét rays of the fun.” 

“T had to walk,” fays Mr. Adanfon, “ on fands, which it would 
be incorreét to call by any other epithet than burning, fince, even 
in the moft moderate weather, they experienced there a heat of 60° 
and upwards, as I afterwards found by the obfervations, which I 
fcrupuloufly followed with M. de Reaumur’s thermometer, My 
{hoes grew tough like horn, then cracked, and fell away to powder ; 
even the feet of my negroes were chopped.” Salluft has ufed §- 
milar expreffions in defcribing the fame country. “ Super Numi- 
diam Geetulos accepimus, partim in tuguriis, alios incultius vagos 
agitare; poft eos /Ethiopas efle ; dein loca exufta folis ardoribus,”* 


P. 34. 
In the oppofition to Mr. Dodwell, refpeCting the fituation 
of Cerne, Mr. Falconer feems not fufficiently to haye infifted 


on what we have fuggelted in the beginning of this article, 
that 
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that the Carthaginians were really acquainted with many of 
the coafts and iflands of the Atlantic, in which various iflands 
are placed, that in later ages were removed, from ignorance, 
to the Mediterranean. ‘lhe other objections are very fatis+ 
factorily obviated ; but their extent, and their connection with 
Mr. Dodwell’s Differtation in the Minores Geographi of Hud- 
fon, (a work now very {carce, but which we foon expect to re- 
ceive in a more advantageous ftate from Germany) prevent us 
from entering into a particular examination of them. 

Among the commodities brought to Cerne, mentioned by 
Scylax, is zupov aboy Avyuarriay, (Scyl. Peripl. p. 54,ed. Hudfon.) 
If it be tranflated, according to Gronovius, interpofing a com- 
ma, ‘orpiment, A‘gyptian marble,’ the connecting and is 
wanting; if, with our author, ‘ointment, Agyptian linen,’ 
(awov Arvyurriov) the fame difconneéted form remains. We 
cannot help conjecturing that yvpos had originally a different 
fignification, which is now loft im Greek, and preferved only 
in the term muria m-Latin ; or that it is a Phoenician word, 
the radix of the Latin muria, for which the Greek. tranflator 
could find-no equivalent. It is at beft certain that the foffile 
alkali, mixed with fea-falt, is found in, and lately again brought 
to us from, Aegypt, ina follile ftate. This wemight ftri€tly call 
muria, lapis AL gyptiacus, and thus the text remain unchang- 
ed. This foffil, either for its alkali or its falt, muft have been 
highly valuable in a country where neither of the ingredients 
was known in a concrete ftate. 

“The zra of this voyage is next noticed; and Mr. Falconer 
feems willing to refer it to fome time previous to the invafion 
of Sicily by the Carthaginians, and of Greece by Xerxes, An. 
480. B.C. But the words of Pliny need not carry us to an 
antiquity fo high. At any period before the Punic wars, the 
affairs of Carthage might be ftyled moft flourifhing : and we 
have no other clue to guide us. This valuable little volume is 
ilufirated with three maps of the northern coaft of Africa, 
from D’Anville, Bougainville, and Ptolemy; nor can we ieave 
it without the warmeit encomium on the judgment, the learn- 


ing, and the abilities of its author. 





The Hiftory of the Inoculation of the Small-Pox, in Great Bri- 
tain ; comprehending a Review of all the Publications on the 
Subjef? : with an Experimental Inquiry into the relative Ad- 
vantages of every Meafure which has been deemed necefJary in 
the Proce/s of Inoculation. By William Woodville, M.D. 
Phyfician to the Smalt-Pox and Inoculation Hofpitals. Vol. I. 
8ve. 75. Boerds.. Phillips. 1796. ! 

O trace the various facts and circumftances attending the 


important art of inoculation, is certainly a tafk of much 
utility 
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utility to the-profeffion..: We are, therefore, ‘glad to find that 
it has been undertaken by one whofe fituation muft have af4 


forded him much opportunity for obfervation and refle&tion‘on ° 


the nature of the diforder, and the modes of producing’ it. 

In the prefent volume, Dr. Woodville only ‘intends: 'to 
communicate. to his readers what ‘has been writtefi on 
the practice of inoculation: in Britain and particularly fuch 
occurrences and.-obfervations as’ have tended to: its im- 
provement; but, in the inquiry’which is to fucceed it; he 
propofes to examine the different faéts and experiments with 
greater attention, and in a more critical manner. 

The origin of the fmall-pox, with that of many other dif- 
eafes, is involved in much: difficulty,’ and will probably never 
be traced with any degree of certainty. At leaft, what has 
hitherto been attempted on the fubject is not by any means 
fatisfactory. » Nor has the elaborate refearch of Dr. Wood- 
ville thrown any additional light on the matter, though he has 
unqueftionably fhown that the difeafe was introduced into this 
med at a much earlier period than has been generally fup- 

ofed. 
: Our information on the primary pratice of inoculation is 
not of much greater certainty, as will be feen by the follows 
ing paflage — | 


‘ By what means the inoculation of the {mall-pox was firft dif- 
covered, or at what time and place it was firft ufed, we are totally 
ignorant. No fatisfactory reafon has yet been given why the ino- 
culated {mall-pox fhould almoft univerfally appear in a mild and fa 
vourable manner, nor is it poffible to explain the faét upon any 
medical principle, It may be inferred, therefore, that the art of 
inoculation, -which is capable of faving more lives than the whole. 
materia medica, was originally a fortuitous difcovery: and I may 
add, that tothe difhonour of the medical! profeflion, it was for fe~ 
veral ages under the management of old women, and ignorant per- 
fons, in this and many other countries, before it was patronized 
and adopted by the legitimate practitioners of medicine. 

‘ An ingenious writer has obferved, that as the Arabian phyfi- 
cians were the firft informed of the nature and treatment of the 
fmall-pox, they were alfo the moft likely to invent the mode of 
inoculating this diftemper; and he thinks it not improbable but 
that among the numerous Arabian MSS. with which the feveral 
public libraries are ftored, inoculation may yet be difcovered to be 
of Arabian origin. As Avicenna is faid to have lived ot Bokhara 
near Samarcand on the eaftern coaft of the Cafpian fea, in the roth 
century, and as the countries between the Cafpiam and Euxine feas 
have been fuppofed to be the centre from which inoculation fpread 


to other places, -he thinks either that celebrated phyfician, or one 
of 
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of his difciples, might’ have been ‘ 
tion. Hence, he conjectures, tha ‘the:piaGice of i 







of India, to Surat, Bengal, and China, bythe Tar “ag 
nefe, who traded to Bokhara; and on the.other fide, by the Maho- a 
metan pilgrims to Mecca ; thence to the :places in Africa, 
ing on the Mediterranean. fea, and into different’ parts of Greecé. 
However, the reafons upon which the wholevof this conjecture is 
founded, appear to me very unfatisfaétory, In the firft place we 
have. no evidence that the Circailians, or indeed any of the inhabi- 
tants of the countries near the Cafpian fea, have praétifed the art 
of inoculating the fmall-pox longer than thofe of any otlier nation, 


And D’Entrecolles has. remarked, that the Tartats, in the year 


1724, were fo intirely ignorant of feciculatidn,; that the emperor of 
China at that time fent fome of his phyficians into: Tartary for the 
purpofe of practifing this art, who, in confequence of théir fuc- 
cefs, were rewarded with the -moft valuable prefents the country af- 
forded... The fame author has alfo obferved, that in the province of 
Kiagnan, and in. the eaftern parts of Chiles; inoculation is more 
ancient than in the weftern parts of that empire; the reverfe of 
Which nuft have been the fact. had this practice travelled from weft 
to. eaft.—— Inoculation was certainly firft introduced into Conftanti- 
nople from the Morea; but as this event did not take place till toe 
wards the end of the laft century, we may conclude, that had the 
art’ been practifed for many ages at fo fhort a diftance from that 
metropolis, it would have been known there much fooner. Befides, 
fn various, countries, very remote from the Cafpian fea, it proved 
to have been an immemorial ufage.’ Vol.i. P. 33. 


~ In this part, the author has, however, afforded the medical 
reader. a fufliciently full and diftin@ view of thofe rude and 
imperfect . :methods in which it was performed in: various 
countries before it became a profeffional art in our:own. 

., The doGor dates the commencement of. the regular prac 
tice of inoculation in England, from April 1721, but thinks that 
it would havesbeen muc ch lesa had it not been for the mafcu- 
Jine fortitude of lady Mary Wortley Montague. Such is the 
advantage of vigorous and difcriminating minds in the propa 
gation of important difcoveries. 

In colle&ting and defcribing the different methods of prace 
tice, and the various circumftances which diftinguifhed the 
introduction of inoculation among the regular onitielindti in 
our own country and America, Br. Woodville has not only 
difplayed much laborious «attention to the fubje&, but confi- 
derable judgment in appreciating the cocitinds of the.various 
authors wlio contended on different fides of the queition, re= 


mits the utility or _—e of the practice. 
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Wakefield's Edition of Pope's Odyffi7. BS 
. Inthe fifth fection, the do€tor, however, dwells mach too 
long on the bifhop of Worcefter’s, fermon, which, though 
certainly judicious in many refpects, did not deferve to be 
quoted in fuch a wholefale way. 

The fuccefs of the practice, in’ various places on the conti- 
nent, is alfo defcribed with a tolerable degree of accuracy. — 
-» The concluding fection embraces a period of twelve years, 

and comprehends an account of many of the moft celebrated 
writers on the fubjett of inoculation, which the doctor feems 
to have drawn up with much candour and impartiality. 
_ As the materials which.compofe this volume are, in a great 
meafure; taken from. different writers whom the author has 
been under the neceflity of\examining, we have been the lefs 
anxious to prefent our readers with extracts. In the courle 
of the work, however, we have not only met with many ju- 
dicioys obfervations, but an ufeful view of the principal au- 
thors on the practice of inoculation, down to the period at 
which the volume. clofes. : 


. > 2 . . « 
a —_— 


The Odyffey of Homer. Tranflatcd by Alexander Pope, Ef. 
A new Edition, with additional Notes, Critical and Lliuftra- 
tive, by Gilbert Wakefiéld, B.A. 5 Vols. 8vo. 11. 153. 
Boards. Robinlons. 1796. 


MPHOUGH the Odyffey is lefs animated and fublime than 
the Iliad, it is by no means, deficient in. poetical merit; 
and it is more eftimable as a pleafing piture of life and man- 
ners. | 
In this edition, the tranflation is preceded by general obféi- 
vations relative to Homer and Pope., With regard to the time 
in which ’'the former lived, Mr. Wakefield is of opinion, that — 
it is fixed within a determinate za; by that peculiarity of the 
fEolic diale&t, which employed the digamma as a diftindt 
charactér on. particular’ occafions, and‘ of which no regular 
_traces are difcoverable but in him and Hefiod. 





'¢ This wera’ (he fays) * is more or lefs contémporary with that . 
age, in which various parts of Italy were Colomized by different 
emigrations of FEolian Greeks, who communicated this criterion 
of their dialect to thé Romdn languaye.’ Vol. i. p. xlviii. 


' The itlea of being more or de/s contemporary is ridiculoufly 
vague ; for that phrafe, however reftrained by vulgar accepta- 
tion, will admit a great remoténefs of latitude. If-Homer 
had lived majy centuriés before or after the age in queftion, 
he would ftill have been more or /e/s centémporary. - 
Varidus circumftances are mentioned by the editor, as pre- 
Grit. Rey. Vor, XXI. Sept. i797, =F {umptive 
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fumptive of the high antiquity of Homer, who (he ‘thiaks) 
flourithed before Hefiod, in the age immediately fucceeding 
the ‘Trojan war. Whether ‘that war was-really undertaken, 
has been doubted by fome fcholars; ‘bur Mr. Wakefield ‘is 
ftrongly inclined to believe, that Homer is, in this refpect, an 
hiftorian ; and his opinion is far more probable than the op- 
pofite fentiment, which feems to have arifen from a fpirit of 
cavil, and an affe€tation of fingularity. . 

Another point which he endeavours to prove, is the exif- 
tence of ‘a numerous race of bards’ before the time of Ho- 
‘mer. The effufions of thefe poets may have ferved as models 
for his imitation, fo as to derogate from his claim to the cha- 
racter of an extraordinary inventor. In this cafe, he has ob- 
tained a greater reputation than he deferved. 

In fpeakirig of the qualifications of Pope for the tafk of 
tranflating the Homeric productions, Mr. Wakefield obferves, 


that he 


‘ Was endowed with fympathetic genius, with a delicate percep- 
“tion of poetic beauty, a trembling fenfibility, prepared.to vibrateat 
_ every impulfe of fentimental paffion, an ear finely tuned, by the 
‘hand of nature and the key of ‘art, to the voice of melody; with a 
‘comprehenfive dominion over all the poetical verfatilities of -lan- 

guage, and all the harmonious capacities of Englith verfe.” Vol. i. 


p, lix. 


But he denies the competency of Pope’s learning, for the 
faithful execution of fuch a tafk; and it fufficiently appears, 
that, far from having an intimate knowledge of the Gréek 
language, the Englifh poet was not 


‘ So familiarly acquainted-even with the Latin tongue, as to form 
am inftantaneous conception of a paflage by reading Homer in the 
Latin interpretation ‘of him, that accompanies the fchool edi- 
tions.’ Vol. i. Pp. Ixi. | 

The firft book of the Odyfley was. tranflated by Fenton, 
who, though he was better acquainted with the original than 
his employer, was occafionally indebted to the labours of for- 
mer tranflators. His imperfections, as well as his beauties, 

_are properly noticed by Mr. Wakefield; as are alfo thofe of 
Brome in the fecond book. In the third, Pope’s couplet, 


¢ For Tenedos we fpread our eager oars, 
: There land, and pay due victims to the pow’rs,’ 
is improved by the editor, who recommends— 
‘ To Tenedos we come; our victims flay, 
And honours dye to pow’rs immortal pay.’ 


The’ paffage which reprefents a princefs as wafhing the 
naked 


\ 
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naked Telemachus, anointing and clothing him, is. underftood 


by Mr. Wakefield differently from the fenfe ufually annexed to 
it. He t inks that the lady only fupplied the youth with the 
neceflary articles of accommodation; without perfonal' inter- 
ference in the application 6f them. Though the fimplicityof 
thofe times might allow a female to officiate in the- manner 
defcribed, without any diminution of the real modefty of her 
character, it muft be obferved, that the editor’s opinion is 
fupported by the words of Homer himfelf, who intimates, in 
the fixth*book, that, when the daughter of "Alcinéus had or- 
dered her female attendants to walk or bathe Ulyfles; they, 
in obedience to hér commands, conducted him ‘to a conveni- 
ent place; and, having given him oil and freth apparel, dire€ted 
him to bathe bimfeif:' They féemed ‘defirous, however, of 
witneffing his operations; for they did not retire before) his 
modefty had urged him to requeft their abfence: 
Referring to thefe lines, 

‘ No footing fure affords the faithlefs fand, | 

"To ftem too rapid, and too deep to ftand,” Book'v. $30, 


the annotator fays, that he ‘ can make no. fenfe of this cou- 
plet.”. According to the regular conftruction, indeed, rapid 
would agree with /and; but this pesning is abfurd ; for the 
fiream, not the fand, was too tapid to be ft 


emmed. — : 
_The following couplet is, not unreafonably, cenfured —_ 


¢. This is the truth: and, oh ye pow’rs on high! 

: 4, Fogbid that.want fhould fink me to;a lye,’ Book vii. 382. 
Tt is mentioned as not only ‘ poor in itfelf;” but as giving ‘a 
wrong turn’ to the original, which merely. tates, ‘ Thefe 
- ¢ircumftances, in the amiaft of my “forrows, I have related 
with truth ;”’ or, in the language of the editor, | 
‘ This, the whole: truth, my forrowing thoughts difclofe ; 
Truth, that revives the.memory of my woes.’, 


In the defcription of the abode of Circé, two lines of Pope 
(book x.-242) are thus altered by Mr. Wakefield — . 


© Made harmle/i, there wild wolves and lions roam, 
By potent drugs, familiar to her dome.’ 


But it is imptoper to fay, that wi/d wolves roam when they 
have been made harmle/s; and, by the feparation of this 
phrafe from.potent drugs, the conftruction is rendered awk- 
ward. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that the prepofition dy 
was intended to refer to familiar (that is, tame and domeftic, 
in confequence of the ufe of drugs); but the conftruction will 
ftill remain harfh. .We would, therefore, recommend the 


following fubftitution —. 
F 2 © Where 
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¢ Where wolves and lions rov’d, a harmlefs brood, 
Whofe rage her pow’rful med’cines had fubdu’d? 


In the fpeech of Minerva (hook xiii.) Pope has left usmen+ 


‘tioned the caufe of Neptune’s § unrelenting rage ;’ an er 
which is thus fupplied — 


¢ Thy hand prefumptuous o’er- his offspring’s $ fight ' 
~ Shed the dire gloom of everlafting night.’ 


The fimplicity of the original—ort oi viov giroy slaraurhya 


does not appear in thefe lines. 
Thefe remarks, added to thofe which we offered in our fur- 


vey of Mr. Wakefield’s edition of Pope’s verfion of the 
llind*, will fufficiently intimate to the reader. what he may 
expect from the prefent publication, our opinion of which is 
far from being unfavourable. 


=_ 





The Commentaries of Sir William Black/one, Knt. on the Laws 
and Conftitution of England; carefully abridged, in a new 
Manner, and chntinued down to the prefent Time: with 
Notes, corrective and explanatory. By William Curry, of 
the Inner Temple. 8v0. 9s. Boards. Clarke and Son. 


1796. 
Wwe cannot do our readers or Mr. Curry more juttice, 
than by difplaying the motives that fuggelted this 
abridgement, and the plan upon which it is exeqgted, in an 
extract from the Preface— 


‘ The abridgement now fubmitted to the candour of the pro- 
feflion, and of the public, confilts of félections of the moft materiat 
and effential parts of the juftly celebrated Commentaries of fir 
Wm. Blackitone, on the laws and conttitution of England ; in pre- 
paring which, my object has been to preferve’ 1, Such parts as 
feemned neceffary to be known. by every individual, as a member of 
the community, and, %. Such as I apprehended the profeflional fti- 
dent would wifh, in a more particular manner,.to inculcate and 
remember. 

* By the method adopted of fele&ing entire paffages, in the very 
words of the author, I imagined I fhould inevitably acquire theitm- 
portant advantage of preferving the freedom, and fpirit of the-origi- 
nal, without any poflible danger of mifrep refenting its genuine fenfe 
and conftruétion ; an advantage which i could not hope to attain 


in the common mode of abridgement. 
¢ In the notes I have intended to advert to the alterations which 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XX. p. 200, 


have 
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have been, effected in the legal accuracy of the text, by {tatutes and, 
cafes paffed, or decided fince it received the laft corre€&tions of the 
author, in which I hope that no material omiffion will be imputed 
tome. I have alfo in the very few inftances where any pofition _ 
in the text feemed, from its mode of ftatement either to comprehend 
cafes to which it in ftridtvefs did not extend, or to exclude thofe to 
which it in truth applied, fubjoined fuch remarks as I thought ne- 
ceffary to prevent the ftudent from inferring an erroneous conclu- 
fion, : | 

‘ The utility of a feleétion of ‘this fort itis perhaps unneceflary 
to infift upon. No adequate benefit can be derived from the com- 
mentaries of fir Wm. Blackitone, unlefs by frequent and attentive 
perufals ; but the ftudent, whatever may be his induftry, will find 
it'no.eafy matfer to return with ardor and alertnefs (without which 
he will read to litye purpofe) to a fecond and a third perufal of the 
fame volumes, protracted too as they now are (though very propere 
ly) by long and numerous annotations, . And if this be true of a * 
profefftonal ftudier of the laws, how much ‘more forcibly will it 
apply to thofe who are occupied in the various purfuits of agricul- 
ture and commerce; but thefe are equally liable to the fevere and 
juft animadverfions of the law, if they infripge, however inadver- 
tently, upon its ordinances.’ P. v, 


In a fubfequent part of the Preface, Mr. Curry intimates 
the propriety of introducing ‘the Commentaries’ into the 
upper forms of public {chools. This practice, we think, would 
be very eligible, and the prefent abridgement would be per- 
feétly fuitable for the purpole. 

Mr. Curry’s notes are, upon the whole, ufeful and correct; 
his mode of abridging we confider as a good one; it ismoft calcu- 
lated to preferve correctnefs, and fhows an ‘ingenuous,refpect - 
to a work pecuKarly and juftly celebrated for the elegance of 
its compoiition. . 





—— ——- ey 


Effay on National Pride. To which are added Memoirs of the 
Author’s Life and Writings. Tranflated from the priginal 
German of the late celebrated Dr. F. G. Zimmermann, Aulic 
Coun/elior and Phyfician to bis Britannic Majefty at Hanover, 
by Samuel Hull Wiicocke. 8vo- 55. Boards. Dilly, 
1797 > 

THE literary reputation of the late Dr. Zimmermann * 

muft render any produétion of his pen interefting to a 
very numerous clafs of readers, Fis various writings difco- 
yer characteriftic traits of fenfibility and farcafm fimilar to 


a 


* He died at Hanover in the month of Q&ober 1795. 
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thofe of Rouffeau, but’ are tempered by a fpirit of - philofophy 
more equably amiable than the effufions of that ardent and 
eccentric writer. 

‘The tranflation here prefented to the public is preced- 
ed by memoirs of the author, whofe life does not appear 
to have been diftinguifhed by variety or peculiarity of inci- 
dent. It is a circumftance to be deeply lamented, that, towards — 
the ¢lofe of Dr. Zimmermann’s life, his faculties were debili- 
tated by mental dérangément; amalady by which awful and 
myfterious providence has frequently thought fit to humble 
the afpiring powers of genius in the duft. 

It is a known truth that the attention of mankind is lefs 
attraéted, and their vicious habits not fo likely to be ph, it 
by the moft f{pecious theoretical reafoning, as by the applica- 
tion of facts placed in ftriking and illuftrative attitudes ; it 
ing thus ‘ the mirror up to nature,’ it will immediately refleé& 
the exifting features of the human character; and if vice and 
folly ftill remain incorrigible, they certainly are not to be ré- 
formed by the fabrication of fyftems. Confcious of this truth, 
Dr. Zimmermann appears not to have been fo folicitous to 

_adorn his work by originality of theory, as to colleét, and ex~ 
hibit in an interefting light, the very numeroys inftances of 
| an pride, with-all its ne vicious, or falutary efs 
fects 
_ » The remarks evith:: whieh : the effiy commences will at 
once difplay the’defign and the candour of the author — 





¢ There-is no paffion more univerfal than pride. It pervades all 

| orders of fociety: from the throne to the cottage, every individual 
| _ in fome point or other conceives himfelf fuperior to the reft of his 
{pecies, and looks down with contempt or haughty compaffion on 

all who are placed beneath his imaginary fuperiority. Every nation 
contemplates itfelf through the medium of felf-conceit, and draws 
conclufiens to its own advantage, which individuals adopt to theme 

felves with complacency, becaufe they confound and interweave 

their private with their national charaéter, The inhabitants of moft 

countries, great or {mall, powerful or othetwife, value themfelves 
upon_a certain fomething, of which they believe themfelves to be 
exclufively poflefied, and are apt to view every thing that relates 
to this particular point of honour, ‘both in themfelves and others, 
with prejudice and prepoffefion. Thus humility, which forbids 
afcribing. to ourfelves greater worth than we really poffefs; and 
equity, which erjoins us to. beftow the tribute of praife wherever 
itis due, have with refpect to the judgment paffed by. nations upon 
eachother become antiquated virtues. . A powerful flate may over- 
awe, may defiroy the independence of its weaker neighbour, but 
¢an never bring it inhabitants to be humble; every thing elfe may 


be 
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be taken away, but their good opinion of themfelves will remain. — 
The doge of Genoa, who had the honour of fubmifiively begging 

pardon of the haughty Lewis the Fourteenth in his palace at ‘Ver- 

failles, for the trouble that prince had been put to in bombarding 

his native city, faw nothing, amidft all the {plendor of that mag- 

nificent court, ‘fo worthy of admiration, as the doge himfelf. 

‘ National advantages are either imaginary or real: in the fer- 
mer cafe, when a nation unjultly pretends to the poffeffion of great 
advantages, its pride is’ arrogance; in the latter, the pride arifing 
from the confcioufnefs of poffeffing greater worth than others, 
when well founded, may be called a noble pride, which arrogance” 
can never be; for that always implies an unjuft, an overweening, 
preference of ourfelves: Self-efteem proceeds from a fenfe of onrown 
imaginary or real perfections, contempt for others from a fenfe of 
their imaginary or real defeéts; and the union of thefe two fenti- 
ments in the mind, by the partial comparifon which a nation makes 
between the advantages it poffefles, or believes itfelf to poffefs, and 
the deficiencies of other countries in the fame refpeéts, begets na- 
tional pride, 

‘ The nature of my fubje& requires uncommon liberality of 
fentiment, and the ftricteft regard to equity, to avoid giving-any 
reafonable caufe of complaint againft me. It is an arduotis and 
difficult undertaking to attack men in their tendereft point, to deli- 
neate with forcible ftrokes. the foibles and ridiculous. charaéteriftics 
of the moft confiderable nations, and, penetrating through the ex- 
terior appearances and prejudices of mankind, to lay before the 
reader a true pi€ture of their a€tions and motives, fo as not to offend 
any one, and to fteer at an equal diftance between the oppofite ex- 
tremes of fawning flattery and wanton fatire. 

‘ Mifinterpretations, I am aware, can hardly be avoided, I may 
often appear to exemplify a national foible by that which may have 
been remarkable in one of its individuals; yet to allege, on that 
account, that I draw general inferences from few and partial obf 
vations, or that I caft on a whole nation the odium refulting fron, 
the defects of a few perfons, would be doifig me injuftice. I be- 
lieve I have not offended any man of uhderitanding ; and the fen- 
fible part of mankind in every country, Iam fure, will not take 
umbrage at the expofure of the weaknefles which tarnifh ‘the better 


qualities of its inhabitants.’ P. 1. 


M. Zimmermann thus defcribes the fources of individual 
pride — 


© Selfeconceit begets arrogance, haughtinefs, vanity, ‘frivolity, 
and oftentation, and appears in various fhapes, according to the 
difference it meets with m thé satural intelleéts, in the mode of 
education and of living, in the fociety, in the ftation, and in the 
sank,. and. fortune, of men. In littie minds, whatever fotin it af. 
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fymes, it is always folly; in minds more enlightened, .it fome:imes : 
is linked’ with knowledge ; in al], it fubfifts either openly or in fe-: 
cret at the expence of others, efpecially where it is the only antidote. 
againft the malice with which a number of fools depreciate ong 
wife man. 

« The felf-conceit of every. one muft of neceflity clafh with that. 
of his neighbour, and of courfe increafe by oppofi ition ;_ for who- 
ever is not as much valued by ethers, as he thinks he deferves, ef. 
teems himfelf the more, by comparing their fuppofed ignorance 
with his ideal worth; while, by openly contemning his competitor, 
this laft is likewife induced to fall into the fame train of thinking 
with refpe& to his own advantages, which he, by the fame mode 
of arguing, conceives to be fuperior to thofe of his.neighbour, for 
exaétly the fame reafon. . Self-concgit too opens the way to an irs 
refiftible fatisfa€tion, by the tacit agreement which mankind feem 
to have entered into, that each fhall love in a certain degree in an- 
other what they think worthy of admiration in themfelves. Nowy 
as in both cafes felf-conceit in a lively temper becomes a paffion, 
it leads us into innumerable errors, fince paflion always affedls our, 
fight in fuch a way, that we fee but one fide of the piéture, i in 
which too we are fure to behold no more than we chufe. 

¢ We always return to the confideration of our dear felves, juft 
as the, imagination of a lover is ever recurring to the contemplation 
of his miftrefs; he neither fees nor regards any thing but the object 
of his affection. So too the felf-admirer is blind and deaf to all 
but. his own aftonifhing perfeétions; he is provoked at whatever 
does not exaétly coincide with his ideas of them, and fuppofes that 
his own canviétion of their exiftence is fufficient to render thera 
equally difcernible to all: as fome years ago, a young Epolifh ina- 
morato, poflefled with the true fpirit of Quixotifm, conftrained our 
inoffenfive country people whom he met .with in the fields round 
Laufanue, to confefs that a certain young lady of Geneva, whom 
he named to them, was the moft lovely of her fex, by threatening 
them with the point of his fword. 

* Loving ourfelyes beyond all others, fo we think ourfelves en- 
titled to the firft place, and believing our way of thinking on all 
points to be perfectly right, we confequently look upon our judg- 
ment as more found, and our penetration as more fubtle, than the 
judgment or penetration of fuch as deviate from our received opi- 
nions with regard to fuch as agree with us, we only efteem them 
as reprefenting durfelves ; and, mifled by ‘thefe felfifh notions, we 
with to be regarded in the fathe pleafing light by others cs we look’ 
on ourlelves ; but experience,’ alas! teaches us that our thoughts, 
our opinions, and our fentiments, pleafe others only in fo far as 
they accord with their own; for this reafon our vanity forces us to 
efteem jn others that coincidence of opinion which affures us of 
their efteem, while we cannot avoid hating the contrariety of their 

fenti- 
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feptiments to-ours; becaufe we moft certainly know, that they fog 
the fame reafon either hate or at leaft defpife us: and again, many 
averfe to difturb the repofe they enjoy in the downy lap of 
elfscomplacency, never take the trouble to inveftigate the opinions 
of others, or to weigh-their own againft them ; and fo, remaining 
ignorant of their refpective merits, go on in the beaten path of in- 
variably giving the preference to themfelves,’ p. 8. - : 


fe 


This delineation. is correét and fpirited : the reft of the 
work contains a variety of national and individual anecdote 
which exhibit the folly of our fpecies, and which, is man 
kind are fond of laughing at their own abfurdities, willy n 
doubt, afford confiderabie entertainment to the-reader. In 
his animadverfions, Dr. Zimmermann does not appear in the 
character of a four mifanthropift :— he ufes the agreeable wea- 
pon of philofophical irony, and feéms more inclined to make 
men afhamed of their weakneffes, than to gratify his own 
fpleen by their expofure. . 

The tranflation of this effay, which, upon the whole, is 
worthy of the author of ‘Solitude *,’ is faithfully and ably exe-. 
cuted. Some inaccuracies, which a deficiency of local infor- 
mation muit have occafioned in the original, are properly cor- 
rected ; and obfcure paflages are illuitrated by pertinent notes. 





The Oriental Calleétions for ‘fanuary, February, and March, 
1797+. 410. 10s. 6d. or (to Non-fubjcribers) 125. Ode 
fewed. Harding. 1797. 


"THOSE who have read major Oufeley’s Perfian Mifcella- 

nies ¢ with approbation, will be pleafed with the work 
which is now announced, calculated as it is for the gratifica~ 
tion and improvemeni of the ftudents of oriental literature. 
He undertook the tafk.of editor of thefe collections, from a 
convidlion that the want of an oriental repertory is felt by 
many learned and ingenious men refident in this country, who 
are \ &e *,'* ° gale 


‘ Defirous of conveying to the publick, in their proper refpettive 
_charatters, fuch extraéts from original eaftern manufcripts as might 
be deemed worthy of tranflation or of comment; fuch produét:ons, 
as, from the lightnefs of their nature, their defultory ftyle, or their 
brevity, could not well be prefented to the world as diftinét vo- 
lumes, (however capable, in‘conjunétion with others, of forming 





—— —— 


* A pretended tranflation, but in fa a mifcrable mutilation, of this eles 

nt an. juftly popular-work has lately been publifhed. " 
~* ¢ Sec Crit, Rey. New Arr. Vol XVI. p. 204” 
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an ‘ufeful, ‘fiiterelting, and learned 'work);‘or fuch ‘effays, 
authors, ‘fori ad necéflity of refidence in’ the country, or di 
tion to trouble or expenfe, might not firid it Convenient or ag 

to publith on their own account. mw. Ve . : 






The articles contained in this i incipient number are, in ge- 
neral, interefting. : The: firft» piece is a fhort account of the 
life and charaéter of Abu’l-taieb ak Motanabbi, written by 
the rev. Mr. Hindley. ‘This biographer is too ftrongly inclin- 
ed to panegyrife the poet in quettion, who appears, however, 
to have been a man of fome talents, and to have deferved a 
better fate than that which he experienced from a band of 
Arabs, by whom he and his fon were murdered. Heflou- 


rithed in the tenth century, and his chief ‘patron was Saif- . 


uddaula, prince of Aleppo. Many copies of his works are 
extant in our public libraries. “Two of his poems are here 
given in an Englith dréfs ; and the execution wiil not difcredit 
the tranflator. 

The next piece refpeets the bulbul of Bengal, which is not 
only a mufical bird, but js fufliciently {pirited to be employed 
in fighting, for the, barbarous diveffion of the inhabitants of 
the ° ft. A coloured. reprefentation of this bird is annexed. 

‘ After two articles which are trifling, we are prefented with 
fome memoranda, written by a military officer during a tour in. 
the country of the Nizam, in the year 1791. 


It would be too great an encroachment on the limited con- | 


ténts of this mifcellany, to give’ a lon extract from it. We 
fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with giving fome fhort fpe- 
cimens 3 one-of which, as it exhibits a ftriking picture, we 
have extraCted from the officer’s journal of his tour. 


“¢ The ftillnefs of an Affatic journey (fo contrary to the noife and 


buftle of the great roads of Europe) was frequently interrupted’ by 


‘the thrill found of a horn, and the appearance of a band of Poly- 
gars, armed with match-locks and fpears, naked from the head to 
the waift; fometimes q fwarthy figure, with a-bow and quiver of 
arrows, mounted on a camel, would crofs the road: fometimes 
fmall troops of horfe, varionfly armed, overtook me, Thefe I 
afterwards found were on the road to join the Nizam’s army ;_ but, 
‘contrary to my expectation from fo undifciplined a fet, they offered 


meno meleftation; and 1 could not avoid obferving, that there is. 


fomething more grand and majeftic in the deportment of a wild and 
“martial people, than in the tame and uniform appearance of the 
moft civilized Europeans. As I approached to Kurrapah, the 
fcene became extremely variegated and beautiful, from numérous” 
bodies of horfe difperfed among thé woods and avenues, intermixed 
with the tents and ftandards of the different ferdars : the horfes were 


at piquet, without lines or regular order, and the foldiers were {eat- 
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tered in various groupes, feated upon*mats or carpets fmoking their - 
hubble-bubblées; forme in armour, éthers half naked; others richly 
dreffed in muflin’ jammas and filk drawers. Among thefe T obferv- 
ed fome Moghul Tartars, who, at- variance with the cuftom of 
Afia,; were fitting in company, with their women unveiled.’ P, 23, 


From the Hiftory of Ahmed Ebn Afem, Mr. Gerrans has 
tranflated thar part which treats of the conqueft of the ifland 
of Zoos. With-fome, appearance of reafon, he thinks that 
Zoos is here meant to refer to Rhodes, rather than Coos. . 


¢ When the (Arabian) fleet,’ (in: the words of the tranflator) 
¢ had got under weigh, the Moflems fhouted and praifed God after 
the accuftomed manper, and the fhips drove rapidly on till they faw 
the ifland at a diftance; the inhabitants of which in their turn man- 
ned their fleet, armed to meet them, and commenced hoftilities : -fo 
that the Moflems had a moft bloody engagement in the middle of 
the fea, in which many lives were loft on both fides. At laft, how- 
ever, (by divine permiffion) the Moflems were victorious, by tak- 
ing the greater part of the enemy’s fleet, and putting the remainder 
to flight. After which they arrived at the ifland, drew up their 
fhips and faftened them on the fea fhore, difembarked their troops, 
ahd,, applying their hands to plunder and flaughter, waged obftinate 
war ; in which many men were ‘killed, and much armour, rich 
merchandize, and valuable moveables acquiréd, In the heat of 
the action a Moflem, named Abdar’rahman Ebn gareeb - Afchari, 
going with a party to the principal refidence, difcovered a large 
palace and delightful habitation, in. which were near five hundred 
handfome young male and female flaves, which, together with all 
forts of goblets, mirrors, rich apparel, and other articles, they 
brought out and bore away to the cdmp, During this interval a 
piece of cotton cloth fell from the bofom of a female flave faftened. 
with a clafp, which they took up, and, upon opening it, found a 
gold feal-ring fet with rubies, which, being brought to Moavia, 
he commanded thofe who were fkilful in. precious ftones to eftimate, 
who, .after dueinfpettion, declared it to be worth twelve hundred 
dinars. This ring Moavia took for his own fhare ; and after place 
‘ing -the male and female ilaves witich they found in the-ifland on 
board their fhips, they performed religious rites on the fhore to the 
Almighty for their fafety. and iprefervation,’ Pp, 65, 


Curious anecdotes of Indian mufic,. from the pen of the 
editor, are afterwards given. Coloncl Ironfide has furnithed 
an account of a banian tree, as well as a deicription of an- 
other remarkable tree, tlaffed, in the Linnzan fy{tem, under the 
name of Adanfonia; and.Mr. Price, a felf-taught orientalift, 
has communicated a variety of phrafes, in. the common lan- 
guage of Morocco, | 

From 
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From the abilities. and attainments of Mr. Oufeley,; we . 
have reafon to conclude, that the future numbers of this work 
will increafe, rather than decline, in fpirit and attraétion ; 
and we truft that he wil! meet with the encouragement and 
affiftance of the moft diftinguifhed proficients in eaftern learn | 


ing. 


— 
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Siraions on feveral Evangelical and Praéical Subjects. By the 
late reverend and learned Samuel Morton Savage, D.D, 
‘Fo which are prefixed Memoirs of the Life of the Author. 
: 8y0. 55. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


HE author of thefe fermons, though entitled to an earl- 
dom, (as being the dire¢t lineal defcendant of the 

firft earl Rivers, of the name of Savage) preferred the 
humble fituation of a diffenting preacher. This his relation 
and biographer attributes rather to a natural inactivity and in- 
dolence, ‘ which made him negligent in tracing out and efta- 
blifhing his claims, by which means the title became extinét and 
the fortune fell to the crown,’ than to the higher confideration, 
to which, on good authority, we have heard it afcribed. But, 
whatever his views in this refpe&t were, he is well known to 
have been a man of exemplary worth and piety, as well as of 
learning and fenfe. His srlingsnons as a tutor, there are 
many who ftiil can teftif ux and what were his talents as.a 
preacher, this volume will eyidently fhow. Thofe who refer 
to it for oratorical beauties, — —‘ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn, —will find their reference to be fruitlefs ; ; but thofe 
who Jook for what is folid, and diflike it not for its homely 
pd seams will rec ERP Se profit. We give, as a 
yg sn of the author’s manner, the conclufion of a fermon 


Secret Prayer — 


‘ We fee from the text, that the example of Chrift is of ufe to 
inftruct us in our more unmediate duty to God, as well as in our 
duty to men. 

‘ He has not only left us an example of the moft divine charity, 
kenevolence, patience, meeknefs, prudence and moderation, which 
fhone out with a fteady unparalleled luitre in the whole of his tems 
per and conduc& towards men; but the moft fervent piety towards 
God was a diitinguifhing feature in his charaéter. , 

‘ Jr was his zeal for the honour of the divine laws, as much as 
compaffion for the fouls of men, that brought him down from his 
heavenly father’s bofom into this finful world; and through the 
whole of his life here on earth that zeal fhone confpicuous, and it 
triumphed in his aftonifling obedience to the death of the crofs, 

* Io his voluntary abfence from his heavenly father’s “glorious 


prefence, 











‘prefence, it was his'delight to maintain a conftant intercourfé with 
him, which we have’ feen he did not merely by occafional, ejacula- 
tory addreffés'to him, but by fecret fervent prayer in its continued 
folemn exercife, and in this, he has left ws an ufeful example to 
direét our behaviour towards, and our tranfaétions with the bleffed 
God; which, if we are chriftians indeed, we fhall éndeavour'to fol- 
low with alk poffible diligence. 

¢ But by way of application ; Is this the cafe with us in vénerat? 
Can any of us fay, I meet with no reproof in fuch a difcourfe? T 
have followed the example of my Saviour’s piety and devotion with 
conftancy and diligence,: with fervor of fpirit and withaut temif 
n¢fs, I have no room to complain of myfelf :in this refpect? Alas, 
alas, my friends, I prefume, (fpeaking the convictions of my owh 
heart) none of us can venture’ tofay thus; I fear-we are all’ too 
negligent, and inconftant, flight and carelefs i in the oaty and privi- 
lege of fecret devotion. 

¢ But let us then return to God with humiliation and repentanée 
and faith in Chrift and jet us endeavour immediately to reform our 
condué, let us be as ftrict as we poffibly can if keeping up afe- 
rious, devout converfe with God in fecret ; let us be'as punctua’, 
as.may be confiftent with relative dutiés, to our feafons of religiots 
retirement, particularly that of the evening. If we are, we ihall 
foon find fuch advantages as thefe in it. ~ For inftance, ; 

‘ Firftt—, This: will’keep us in a heavenly frame and témpef df 
mind, wherever we are and however we are engaged ; as our thoughts 
will. upon all occafions be readily turning to God, and we fhaf! have 
a comtant fenfe upon eur minds that he'is every where with'us. 
The. habit and practice of fecret devotion is the bett preparation 
for public worthip, and particularly for edifying communion at the 
Lord’s table. fre 

© Secondly — Frequent converle with Gad will maintain, or re- 
cover a comfortable evidence of our intereft'in him. An hypocrite 
may be driven ta God by the fcourge of affliction, but cannot de- 





light in him, or in his worthip, and when the hand of God 7s re-’ 


moved from him, will generally ceafe to call upon him. We.may 
affure ourfélvés religion is at a low ebb in our fouls, if we have re- 
courfe to God with reluctance, and. only when dangers or diffi- 
culties alarm us, when ficknefs, and apprehenfion of death terrify 
us, As-it is welf and juftly faid, that apoftacy ufually begins at the 
clofet door, that is by dropping fecret prayer; fo conftantly main- 
taining fecret devotion is the beft proof of f: ifety. 

‘ Thirdly — Frequent feeret prayer is the beft guard’ againft 
all the temptations to which we are expofed. 

¢ This will, as it were, fet the Lord always before us; and be- 


caufe we behold him at our right hand we thal! not be jes froin: 


the path of diity, we fliall nor vénturé to break his Jaws, when we 
confider ourfelves as under his eye. 
; _ 


~ Savage's Serinons: af 
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3 Aikin's Edition of Pope's Effay on Man.” 


.¢ It.is ajuft ebfervation of.a pious writer,’ withrefpect to* fecret 
prayer, that fervent,prayer.will. make -us leave. off habitual:fin, ,or 
finning will make us leave off praying —.they cannot both fubsitt 
habitually long together. : 

¢ Fourthly — The practice of fecret devotion. will fit! us for difi- 
cult duties, and fupport tis under heavy trials when we are.called:to 
bear them. In fuch a world as this, full:of dangers and fnares, 
where we ate encompafled with darknefs.and._wickednefs, who’can 
think of. pafling through itdafely and comfortably, without the gra- 
cious prefence, without engaging the. protection, affiftance, and guids 
ance of the great and blefied God.? To live without:God in the workd 
is an abject, hopelefs, dreadful condition indeed, Once.more anit 


- conclude, 


‘ Fifthly + - habit of fecret.devotion is the beft punperniton fo 
"deaths 

‘This will sini us look with a pleafurable, .inftead-of a fearfal 
eye upon it. This-will enable us to fmile at death,.as only bring- 
ing us nearer to that God whom we have fo often fonght, and with 
whom we have endeavoured daily to maintain fomediftant converte 
by faith in. this world ;. to fee and enjoy him without interruption, 
diftdénce, or referve, to be perfedtly like him, to awe = ferve. him 
without imperfection and for-ever. 

‘ Happy fouls, who obtain, their difmiffion.in peace in this world, 
*and_are taken into heaven where. God dwells: in glory to a with 
him for.eyer and eyer,, amen,’ Pp, 86, . 





An Effay on n Man. By Alexander Pope, E fa. A new w Rditién, 
‘Yo which is prefixed a Critical Effay, by. F. Akin, Mf. D.. 
8ve. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. . (1796: : 


.OF2 all the Rares ‘of Pope,.none feems more worthy of, be= 
fele€ted to receive the double advantages of typogra- 

ical e elegance and judicious criticifm, than the Effay on Man. 
sis numerous beauties have always rendered it dcteeedy a fa- 
yourite with the public ; yet it is difficult to feize its true {cope ; 
and; though admirable and affecting, in parts, toall who haye 


“amoral feeling,— confidered as a whole, and as.a fyftem, it res 


vires much elucidation. This tafk, Dr. Aikin juftly obferves, 
Ope’s great commentator, bifho °P Warburton, had not fairnefs 
ae difpofition, or conformity, of fentiment with his author, 


fi ficient to enable him to fulfil; ‘ his manifeft purpofes hav- 


ing been to give the poem a fy{tematic perfeétion that it does 
not poffefs; to conceal as much as poflible the fufpicious fource 
whence the author derived his leading ideas, and to reduce the 
whole to the ftandard of moral orthodoxy.’ Dr. Aikin re- 


' marks that this ethical treatife in verfe affords a ftriking proof _ 


both of the powers and /imits of the art of poetry. | 
‘ Its 
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'- (Its powers have been, to render a fubject, involved: in fy{tem and. 
argument, not only popular and familiar, but prolific of fublime,and 
beautiful paflages which are become interwaven into thevery bedy 
of national literature, and have given a tinge to national opinion j 
and after fuch a proof of ability, if Pope’s title tothe hcnours-of a 
poet of the -very. firft order. be difputed, it can only be by thofe 
have framed an artiticial claffification ef poetic merits, in whicht ¥ 
have placed at the head of the fcale thole efforts of “pure. imagination 
which are {carcely compatible with the nobleft exertions of the une 
_derftanding. The limits of the art, however, are almoft as ftrongly 
marked in this performance, as its powers; forit isto a tog pertinacious 
attempt of arguing in verfe, and difplaying all the acutenefs of a 
philofophical difputant, that may be attributed, the many ‘profaic 
lines, meaneexpreflions, inaccuracies of conftruétion, and defeéts in 
the mechanifm of verfifcation, °Whiel rendér this: piece! bat anGin- 
favourable {pecimen ‘of that high'pofith ‘and correétaefs which are 
fuppofed peculiarly to charaétérife the author, and which in fome of 
his poems he has almoft uniformly éxhibited. Indeed there are fafti - 
cient tokens that the work -was undertaken as a talk —that the,weit- 
er was occafionalfy tired or bewildered in-following his argument —— 
and that the poet and'fyftem’-buildér did not ues happily —- 
gether.’ P. 10, ° 


After a very fair analyfis of the poem, the third book of 
which he thinks the leaft beautiful, Dr. Aikin balances its ex- 
cellencies and defeéts inthe following manner, with equal can- 
dour.and difcrimination — 


‘ From the preceding oasiple of the Eflay on Man, the, ander 
will probably find himfelf at a lofs to-deduce that exquifite}¢haia 
of argumentation,’ that lucid method, which are with fo much, evi-~ 
dent labour attempted to be traced out by the right reverend com- 
mentator. He willirather difcern a writer, made a fyftem- builder by 
accident, but a poet by nature, taking up a grand and copious to- 
pic, well adapted ia parts for the difplay of his genius, but as a whole 
belonging to. a very different clafs.of compofers. He will fee him 
exhibiting .a great variety of powers according to the exigencies of 
his {ubjeét ; fametimes clofe, concife, nervous, and fententious; fome- 
times’ copious, expanfive and brilliant; now enchanting by ele- 
gance and beauty, now comnianding by dignity.and fublimity.»The 
work itfelf he will probably efteem as one of the nobleft produétions, 
not only of its author, but of Englifh poetry ; and amidft all its de- 

‘ feéts, he will rejoice that the writer was induced to exercife his ta- 
lents in a walk fo new, and in many refpeéts fo well fuited to them. 
In fine, if he does not choofe to derive his ethical fyftem fromthe 
Effay on Man, he will again and again have recourfe to it as a ftore- 


houfe of greatand generous fentiments ; and he will never ‘rife from 
its 
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its perufal without feeling his mind animated with the love of vittuey 


“and improved in benevolence towards his fellow-creatures, and piety 


towards his creator.’ P. 31. | 
\ a t 
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Medical and Chirurgica] Reform pr opofed, froma Review of the 
Healmg Art, throughout Europe, particularly Great Britain. 
With Confideratién' on Hofpitals, Di/penfaries, Poor-Hou/es, 
and Prifons; Obfervations on the Apothetaries late Application 
to Parliament ; and Propofals for general legiflative Regula- 
tions. Including Hints for improving the Healing and Vete- 
rinary Arts. By T. Champriey, Sc. Be. Bvo. 3s. 64. 
Jewed. Johnfon. 1797. 

EFORMS,.in general, are much more cahily propofed, 

*™ than ulefully accomplithed. By this.remark, we do not, 

howevery with to leflen the ardour of reform in the praCtical 

department of the profeffion. of medicine; as we have been 
tong convinced that there. is. great neceflity for alterations. 

But, in the adjuftment of fuck regulations and reftriCtions 

asmay be moft prpper and fuitable for the prefent condition 

of the fcience,, reflection and judicious caution aye certainly 
neceflary. _The magnitude of the evils complained of requirés 

a remedy of the moft powerful kind, but which fhould be di- 

rected with great judgment and difcrimination. How far that 

which ‘is propofed in the prefent tract may be adequate to the 
reformation of fo ufeful an art, we flrall fee as we procee® in’ 
our examination. 

He tells as; that — 

¢ Tt becomes created beings to believe, that the creato# has made 
man a being every way fitted to his time and place, in the fcale of 
creation. If we find felf-love and reafon to be the urging and re- 
ftraining principles of his naturé, then fhoul!d' men, in all their politi¢al 
inftitutions, or general regulations, have thefé two’ principles in 
view, Self-intereft being natural to man, public regtilations fhouid 
ever turn it to.the general advantage, by making it the intereft of all 
to promote «he happinefs of all, whether general or particular.’ 

P. xii, 

Affuming thefe princip/cs as the bafis of all regulations, he’ 

pales haitily-over the various eftablifhments that have been 

ormed in different European countries for regulating and re- 

{training practitioners in medicine, which ultimately lead him 

fo the main objects of his performance. 

‘ As the lives of perfons, throughout the country, are alike de- 
ferving the attention. of the legiflature, it would appear reafonable 


to expett, that every perfon practifing, in whatever part of the 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, .fhould be equally obliged to qualify himfelf for fo: impor- 
tant.a truft;, and give proof of having done this; by fubmitting to 
an, examination; and that.a fevere penalty fhould be inflicted on all 
who attempt to practife without fuch previous qualifications. 

‘ With refpe& to,the prefent divifion, into phyfician, furgeon, 
-apothecary, and man-midwife,, under which the profeflion is praé- 
tifed, whether it is either negeflary or ufeful, demands to be confi- 
dered.s, for,as the fame complicated machine is the obje& to be re- 
lieved .by,eithet, the laws ahd.economy of which form the enquity- 
of all; and nature, having ftequeftly fo mixed difeafes, that to form 
a true judgment, and afford the neceflary affiftance, ‘all parts of the 
profeflicn fhoujd be equally underftood, it would appear, that to | 
_qualify: for, and practife the whole, under the name of doforwf 
phyfic, (or. rather dogter_of health,) as is done in Scotland and 
America, would be attended with much advantage’to the public, 
Shquld each perfon qualify to practice in‘all the departments of the 
profelfén, firiall fees nai then be taken, as $s. or 10s. 6d. each 
“vifit, ‘with éxtra fees foF all-thie larger operations ; and all medicines 
preftribed, might bé firnifhed free of ‘farther expence, from the 
doétor’s dwn ‘houfe: ’ Tie iiotts, “ pay me While in pain,” fhould 
ever be had in view, in the practice of the Healing art; and it Mould 
always be underftood, that .the fee is for‘advice or affiftance, not 
‘tneditines; but as teinedies may occafiohally be ‘wanted, which 
have formerl lyebee prefcribed, without further advice, to obviate 
amy difficulty” thoes this dicuniftarice, a cértain and. fmall ready- 
thoney price might be affixed on each Kind of mediciné, when feat 
For WheNoitt a on (attation, 

‘ When confulted at home, half the ufual fee only might be tak. 
en; dnd when the diftance was above one mile, one fhilling or 
‘more, ‘for each. mile.afterwards, fhould be added to the ufual fee. 
Though all-doétors ‘might not become, even by practice, fuffici- 
ently dextrous in performing the more dangerous operations, tins 
would be no confiderable objection; for, when each had, by a ge- 
neraf education, become. acquainted with every department of the 
profeffion, particular abilities would. ftill find their level, and each 
would be employed ‘to preferibe, or operate, as inclination might 
lead, or the public Opinion fhould obtain im his favour. 

. "Should the practice. be thus regulated, each doctor fhould have 
at leaft-two pupils, one of whom thould be employed, in the mop 
or elaboratory, during the.firft period of_his apprenticefhip; fuppo 
three yéats ; When, always refigning this employ to a junior, the 
remaining three yéars (fix ‘being the term) fhould be entirely de- 
- voted to ftudy and attention to difeafes, under the immediate cate 
of the principal, who fliould be expected, not only to inftruét his 
pupil in the theory of botany, chemiftry, pharmacy, anatomy, fur- 
gety, and midwifery, and to furnifh him with books on thefe and 
other fybjects connected with the healing art ; but alfo to make him 
Gait. Rey. Vox. XXI. Sept, 1797. | G prac- 
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practically acquainted with all thofe fubjeéts, under his own immedi- 
ate infpeétion. A youth, intended for the profeffion, might, before 
indented, be examined by the practitioners of the county hofpital 
where he fhould refide; or the college, if in London, as to his fit- 
nefs for the profeffion; when, on being allowed, he might ferve 
from the age of fifteen to twenty one; after which he fhould be 
obliged to attend the county hofpital, (if in the country,) where 
every department of the profeffion fhould be taught and practifed, 
for at leaft one year, and pafs an examination ; and a like period in 
an hofpital of the metropolis, or fome Englifh or foreign univerfity, 
where both theory and practice were taught: when, on paffing a 
fecond examination, a licence or diploma fhould be given’; and no 
one fhould be fuffered to praétife, without fuch previous qualifica- 
tions, in any part of the kingdom, under a fevere penalty, half to 


' the informer.’  ». 68. 


In thefe regulations there are fome circumftances which 
deferve to be particularly noticed. . We cannot think that the 
interefts of the profeflion are beft promoted by examinations, 
as propofed by the author. There is a diffiidence, in. young 
men of talents, which cannot eafily fubmit to fuch tefts. Nor 
can fuch examinations, when conduéted with the utmoft fair- 
nefs and impartiality, afford fufficient proofs of, capacity in ~ 
thofe who may have fubmitted to them. The abilities and 
acquirements of the pupil ‘would, in our opinion, ‘be better 

preciated by thofe under whom he had been inftru€ted. In 
this way, at leaft, the advantages of fuperior education qould 
be afcertained. | 

Mr. Champney propofes feveral other regulations for the 
practitioners in furgery, midwifery, and alfo for apothecaries, 
and the chemifts and druggifts; fome of which, when pro- 
perly modified, might prove ufeful. : 

At page 99, the author, however, not a little furprifed us by 
the fuggeftion of a regulation which we cannot think at all 
neceflary. It is, that. thofe who prefcribe for the diforders, 
and repair the injuries, of the human body, fhould do the fame 
for brute animals. This is furely pufhing the matter-too far. 
Does not the eftablifhment of a college of veterinary medicine 
promife to remedy the abfurd modes of treatment which have 
been employed for the brute creation ? eg pot 

He concludes his reflections on the means of regulating 
the practice of the profeffion, by a word of comfort to the 
country gentlemen — , 


¢ If the majority of thefe hints fhould be carried into effeé, the 
country gentlemen may then leave their home with comfort, in the 
affurance that whoever of the faculty refides near them, muft of 
neceflity have had a regular education, and therefore proper to at- 
ye | tend 
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tend an affectionate wife or a beloved child in his abfence, when 
perhaps no phyfician is near; and this confideration fhould induce 
fuch, cheerfully, to fubmit to a tax in lieu of thofe on patent medi- 
cines,. quack advertifements, and phials; from the comfort of have 
ing fuch a man to attend their families on a liberal and honeft plan, 
and aMo to give advice in cafes where his cattle fhould be attacked 
with any general diftemper, or a favourite horfe fhould require mes 
dical or furgical affiftance.’ P. 109. 


- But Mr..Champney is not content with fuggefting regula- 
tions for the more advantageous practice of the healing art; 
he alfo fupplies hints for the improvement of the modes of 
treating difeafes. The plan by which this is to be effected, is 
that of circulating, in the form of pro/pecius, as has been 
done by the board of agriculture, fmall fyftems on the diffe- 
rent departments of the art, with blank leaves, in order that 
the faculty, in different parts of the kingdom, may have, an 
opportunity of giving their opinions and obfervations on thems 
We could hardly have fuppofed, however, that fo enligh:ened 
a reformer as Mr. Champney would have recommended fuch 
fyftems as Winflow’s Anatomy, Macquer’s Chemiftry, and 
Gibfon’s Farriery, for the above purpofe. 
The reft of the author’s fcheme is this— 


‘ All thefe [fyftems] might be allowed to remain out for.one year, 
when, being returned to the. colleges of phyficiansand furgeons, the 
ufeful matter collected, and the corrections fuggefted, might be revifed 
and incorporated by a feleét body, beft qualified for, each depart 
ment, and the whole of each claffed and.publifhed as»a regular 
fyftem, with plates to thofe works that required fuch elucidation, 
By repeating this at ftated periods, as once every three, five, or fe- 
ven years, fuch a fyftem might in time be formed on each fubje&, 
as would do honour to the country, and prove a blefling to its in- 
habitants and to the world.’ pr, 111. | 


In page 113 we meet with the term di/penfary, frequently 
employed inftead of di/penfatory, whether by miftake or not, 
we do not pretend to fay. 

The paflage in which it occurs is this —~ 

¢ When botany fhall be claffed in our own tongue, and phyfic 
freed from the quackery of a dead language, by prefcriptions and 
books being wrote in Englifh, then will every man. of a philofophic 
mind, or who is experimentally informed, be enabled to add his 
mite towards its improvement; and then may we expeét to fee the 
di/penfaries of both the phyficians and furgeons revifed, and new 
ones printed, every three, five, or feven years, as difcoveries fhall 
be made; and that, inftead of the phyficians containing fix or fe- 


ven hundred articles, which the apothecary is ebliged by law now 
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to keep in his fhop, we may fee the number greatly reduced; ‘and 
cochineal, faffron, and fuch like trumpery, which, however proper 
for the dyer or the artift, can be of no ufe in medicine, when itis 
preferibed with an honeft and ufeful view,-expunged from the dis 
penfary ; and when ingredients for colouring medicines fhall be no 
longer wanted, thefe, and many fuch like, muft follow the fate of 
others ftill more difgufting, as human fcull, dog’s t—d, &c. once 


alfo articles of the di/penfary.’ P. 113. 





Memoirs forthe Hiftory of the War of La Vendée, in which 
the principal Events of that War are accurately related, from 

» ats Origin, until the 13th Floreal, of the Second Year of: the 
French Republics Tranflated from the French of Louis-Marie 
Turreau, Commander: in Chief of the Weftern. Armys 8vos 
4s. Sewed. Debrett. 1796. | eb gg 


oy BESE Memoirs appear to have been dtawn up principally 
“ with a view to the vindication of general Turreau. “In 
any other view they are fcanty and fuperficial.~ Except thé 
character given of the Vendeans, and the topopraphical*de- 
{cription of the feat of the Vendean war, the hiftorian wil 
find little to intereft or affift him; and with regard to the for- 
mer of thefe fubjeéts, even that muft be read with fome al- 
lowance. The author explains at confiderable length, the 
ecaufes to which the Vendeans were indebted for the fuccefs- 
ful. war ‘they carried on againft troops that, on, the frontiers, 
and when fighting with the Englifh, Auftrians, and Pruffians, 
rarely experienced a defeat. Thefe caufes are chiefly local, 
the nature of the country of La Vendée, and the amicable 
conneftion kept up between the rebels and their neighbourse 
As to the country itlelf, it is reprefented as one where artillery 
is ufelefs, where cavalry can feldom be employed, and where 
a general ought never to tranfport great quantities of baggage; 
_&c. For want of thefe precautions, the republican armies 
furnithed the Vendeans with powder, who had no ammunition — 
of theirown, and feldom rifked a battle without leaving fomé 
artillery in their hands. All thefe circumftanees are reprefent- 
éd in a manner which appears to be exaggerated for the db- 
Vious purpofe of vindicating the republican generals, and efpe+ 


ci = fg author of the work. 
*“The events of the war are haftily run over, without a 


fegular detail, which Turreau was prevented from giving 
by the lofs of his memoranda: but-we every where meet 
with digreflive remarks*and notes on the: refources of the 
febels, and the improper fyftem of war at firft purfued 
againft them. It -is always his obje&t to vindicate him< 
. S felf, 
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felf, particularly againft the infinuation that the loffes of the 
republicans in La Vendée were owing to him: and he will 
fucceed in this objeét as far as he appears to deferve credit. 
In characterifing the Vendeans, he allows to them ftri& prin- 
ciples of honour, but imputes to them at the fame time all the 
cruel and vindiétive {pirit of their enemies. It is evident that 
the defeat of the Vendeans has depended on the circumftances 
which have operated in a like manner on all the combinations 
againft the French republic, namely, the rivalry and intrigues of 
the commanders, The following will give fome idea of the pri- 
mary difficulties the republican armies had to encounter — 


¢ It is doubtlefs very ditficult to carry on a war in a country like 
that of which I have juft drawn a hafty defcription. In a country 
which oppofes every thing to an attack, and prefents fo many re- 
fources for defence, how is a column to be Jed on and its move. 
ments regulated? How is order and union-to be preferved in its 
marches ; manoeuvres, fignals, in forming the line, di{pofitions for 
an attack or a retreat, to be executed? How can the artillery and 
cavalry have fair play, and all that action which is congenial to 
thefe two arms, in the midft cf obftacles by which the haunts of 
La Vendée are proteéted ? How can a line of battle be inftantly 
formed, the diftances meafured with the eye, the advantages and 
difadvantages of a forced pofition haftily taken be calculated, that 
of the enemy known, their projects forefeen, their pofition undére 
ftood by a quick perception, like that occupied by your army, 
when frequent undulations of land, hedges, trees, and bufhes, which 
obftruct the furface, will not admit of your feeing fifty paces around 
you? How can you take advantage of fortunate eccurrences, or 
fpeedily remedy contrary events? or obferve, or at leaft be foon 
enough informed of, any check or partial event thgt may have taken 
place during a battle, when you are often longer in receiving a re 
port, or in fending an order from one end of the line to the other, 
than is required tp decide the fate of a battle? 

‘ The banditti, favoured by every natyral advantage, have a 
peculiar tactic, which they know perfeétly how to apply to their 
pofition and local circumftances. Confident in the fuperiority which 
their mode of attack gives them, they never fuffer themfelves to be 
anticipated ; they never engage but when and where they pleafe. 
Their dexterity in the ufeof fire arms is fuch, that no people we are 
acquainted with, however warlike or well {killed in mancuvring, 
can make fuch good ufe of a gun as the huntiman of Le Loroux, 
and the poacher of Le Bocage. _ Their attack isa dreadful, fudden, 
and almoft unforefeen irruption, becaufe it is very difficult in La 
Vendée to reconnoitre well, to get good information, and, confe- 
quently, to guard againft.a furprife, Their order of battle is in the 
form.of a crefcent, and their wings, thus directed en flcebes, are 
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compofed of their beft markfmen, foldiers who never fire without 
taking aim, and who feldom mifs a mark placed ata common di- 
ftance. You are routed, before you have had time to look about 
you, by a heavy diftharge, which furpaffes that of our ordonnan- 


ces, the effeéts of which cannot be compared with theirs. They 
wait not for the word of command to fire, they are unacquainted 


with batallion, rank, and platoon firing; and yet that which you 
experience from them is well directed, well {upported, and more 
deftructive than yours. If you refift their violent, attacks, the re- 
bels feldom difpute the victory with you; but little advantage can 
be derived from it, as they retreat fo precipitately that it is difficult 
to come up with them, the country fcarcely ever admitting of the 
ufe of cavalry. They difperfe, efcape from you through fields, 
hedges, woods, and bufhes, knowing all the bye-roads, fecret ef- 
capes, ftraits, and defiles; and being acquainted with all obftacles 
which could obftruét their flight, and the means of avoiding them. 
If you are obliged to give way to their attacks, you find as much 
difficulty in retreating, as they eafily efcape when defeated. When 
conquerors, they completely rout you, and cut you off in ail parts ; 
they purfue you with an inconceiveable fury, animofity, and fwift- 
neis. They run in an attack and In a viétory as they do upon a 
defeat ; but they charge whilft marching, even in running, and the 
vivacity and juitnefs of their mufketry lofes nothing by this conftant 
ftate of mobility. In general, this war has fo many fingularities, 
that it muft be purfueda long time before one can be well acquaint- 
ed with it; and-every well informed general officer, who has made 
ten campaigns upon the frontiers, will find it very difficult to a& 
with fuccefs on his arrival in La Vendée. 1 call to witnefs all the 
general officers who, after having ferved upon the frontiers, have 
been employed in this hideous La Vendée, to fay, whether they had 
an idea of this war before they entered into it; whether the Pruffi- 
ans, the Auftrians, regular troops inured to the difcipline of a Naf- 
fau and ai Frederick, are fo dreadtul in battle, have fo much addrefs, 
cunning; and audacity, as the ferocious and intrepid markfmen of 
Ee Bocage and Le Loroux ; whether it is poflible there can be a war 
inore cruel, more fatiguing for military men of every rank, or more 
bloody than this ;. alfo, whether it does not deftroy order, difcipline, 
and fubordination, in an army, and whether thé foldier, foon ener- 
vated, depraved if this infamous country, the peftiferous air of which 
feems to corrupt even the moral complexions of individuals, whe- 
ther the foldier, difgufted and difcouraged with this :war, and whofe 
opinion of it feems to have alienated his glory, lofes not that ener- 
gy, that firmnefs, that invincible courage, which has fo frequently 
caufed him to triumph over the Englifh ‘and Auftrian flaves; in 


' fine, whether they would not prefer making a fix months compete 


_ the frontiers than one in La Vendée.’ Pp. 29. 


_ Upon the whole, this Mempir will be of fomé ufe'to a hifto- 
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rian who is already provided with materials: but it is imperfect 
as a groundwork, — and, as a fuperftructure, imperfect both 
from its abrupt breaking off at the moft interefting period of the 
war, and-from its chief purpofe, the perfonal vindication of 
its author. 
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Prince/s Coquedeeuf and Prince Bonbon. A Hiftory as ancient 
as it is ‘authentic. \Tranflated from the Neuffrian Tongue into 
French by M. Degbacobub, and from French into Englifh by 
R.C. F. RLS. &e. Se. Bvo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Elmfly. 
1796. 

HIS is a ludicrous ftory, after the: manner of Rabelais, the 
fatire of which, if any is intended, is not very obvious. 

The great perfonages named in the title are not more promi- 

nent in the piece, than a monarch who reigned, we know 

not where, and who is named Croguignolet, from the flight 
fillips which his phyficians direéted to be applied to a nofe 

of immenfe length and inflexibility, that graced the royal vi- 

fage. A few pages, from the commencement of the hiftory, 

will give our readers an adequate idea of the whole, which is 
carried on in the fame laughable {tyle throughout, though with 
lefs vivacity towards the conclufion. 


‘ Once upon a time there lived a king whofe nofe was fo long, 
fo very long, that, although the extremity was rolled on a bobbin 
and carried by two pages {who received nothing a day, and were 
to find themfelves in board, lodging, and raiment), its tremendous 
volume and the inflexibility of its. cartilages made it neceflary to 
knock off the corners of the ftreets in his capital, that the monarch 
might have room to turn when he chofe to take a walk, 

¢ Now as this nofe, which increafed daily, was troubled with 
moft intolerable itchings, the phyficians of the houfehold, after 
many tedious confultations, could hit on no better expedient to al- 
lay thefe cuticular prickings, than to order.a proper quantity of 
croquignoles, or fillips, to We inceffantly adminiftered to the good 
prince’s olfactory ‘tube, From this prefcription he acquired the 
nickname of King Croquignolet. 

‘ His majefty was extremely ftingy, and every fhilling it coft him 
in fillips went to his heart; in order theréfore to get rid of the ex- 
pence of hiring fillippers, he, in his great wifdom, transferred the 
load to the fhoulders of his beloved fubjeéts, by ordering parties of 
fifty men each to attend and perform ftatute labour upon his nofe, 
One gang was kept clofe to. this fevere exersife for a limited time, . 
and then relieved by another, to. the great annoyance and oppref- 
fian of his good people. So noted was he for avarice, that ia thofe 
days it was not ufual tq fay fuch an one is a fkinflint, a cur- 
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mudgeon, but fuch a one is a'Croquignolet, by a: fly .allufion to 
the king’s name ; to fuch a pitch of refinement had the wits ofthat 
age arrived. 

.¢ This. king never would marry, from .a dread of the expences’ 
atrending a wedding, a wife, and a nurfery ; otherwife he might 
have thrown his handkerchief-where he liked, for he had not only 
plenty of gold in his coffers, and one of the beft improved king- 
dems inthe country, but in bis youth he was rather-a fmart figure 
of a prince, and had not always carried about a nofe that madea 
monfier of him. ‘This unfortunate expanfion of the-nafal mem- 
branes took place quite fuddenly, and in the manuver which fhall be 
hereafter related. 

‘. While therefore the king had as yet a nofe that would allow him 
to fnap up flies on a wall, many good matches in the neighbours 
hood tere propofed to tito : but he never would lendan ear to.any, 
offers whatever, for the eafons above ftaied, and perhaps alfo-not 
a little from the apprehenfion of being enrolled nolens volens in a 
, certain confraternity, which was then in the infancy. of its eftablith- 
ment, but has fince increafed amazingly. 

¢ Neverthelefs, from a defire which he felt in common with other_ 
great men, he could not help longing for progeny to inherit’ his 
riches, and to prevent his dominions from going after his death 
to fome diftant relations, whom, of courfe, he hated moft cor- 
dially. 

«To have children without a helpmate was at that time, as it'is 
now, rather a difficult matter. Upon this knotty point the king 
confulted all the eminent phyficians in the parifa, prornifing moun- 
tains of gold, and meaning to reward with bows and fcrapes any 
man that would teach him this admirable fecret. . The lure of re» 
ward gave f{pirit to the learned, and fet them upon rummaging ail 
their mufty old books; buit after a moft painful and fruitlefs fearch, 
they were obliged to confefs themfelves incapable of affording him 
any affiftance in-his praject. 

¢ You muft know. that fairies were-not fo common then as they 
ate now-a -days, the oldeft of them was not out of leading ftrings, 

herwife the good prince would have béen prefently accommodated 
» § Difficulties ferved only to ftimulate him, and’ he carried on his 
fearch with fuch perfeverance; that at laft he gained intelligence of. 
a famous wizard in the land of Gotham, a very prodigy of fcience, 
to whom the world is indebted for old Robig’s Almanack, the Court 
Calendar, the Attorney’s Vade-Mecum, the Ladies’ Diary, and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. ; 

‘He was known by the name of Dortddncsil, which i in bie nas 
tive tongue implies, that from his infancy he hadjaccuftomed hime 
felfto keep always fix of his eyes open, while the other flept, and 
that for fear of being caught napping, His. Jearhing and ype 
afforded matter of converfation to the wholgunivertes - 
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¢ He firft made known to mankind that after a ftorm comes a . 
calm ; that it is day when the fun is rifen; that dead men tell na 
tales ; that fhops fhut are a fure fign of Sunday; that all cats are 
grey in the dark; and that as foon as the fun is fet, there are many 
beafts in the fade. 

¢ He taught men of his generation a variety of fecrets unknown 
to their forefathers, fuch as to bring their noble to ninepence, and 
their ninepence to nothing ; to build caftles in the air; to feratch 
where it does not itch; to count your chickens before they are 
hatched ; to light the candle at both ends; to take the wrong fow 
by the ear; to fall between two ftools ; to put the cart before the 
horfe ; to fend one’s wits a wool-gathering ; to fhut the ftable door 
when the fteed is ftolen ; to bite the bridle; to beya pigina poke} 
to fhoot with a long bow to eat one’s wits bread firft; to bein a 
brown ftudy ; to outrun the conftable ; to fet a beggar on horfeback ; 
to catch old birds with chaff ; to reckon without your hoft ; to make 
one believe the moon is made of green cheefe; to fell a bargain ;° to 
fhew_ your teeth when you cannot bite ; to give the devil his due; to 
make velvet of a fow’s ear; to bring grift to the mill ; to laugh on 
the wrong fide of the mouth; to look like an owl in an ivy bufh; 
and a ftring of valuable difcoveries, which, had it not been for his 
lucubrations, would have remained for ever unknown, 

‘ He was the firft who faid.that if the fky fell we fhould catch 
larks; that fheep belong to thofe who have a right to the wool ; 
that you muft not fpur a willing freed; that you muft not look a 
gift horfe in the mouth ; that a hair in foup and a fifth wheel to a 
coach were two ufelefs things ; that-you had better leave your child’s 
nofe dirty than pull -it off ; that the proof of the pudding is in.the 
eating ; that he who is afraid of wolves muft keep out of the wood ; 
that he who graips all may come to lofe all; that a man muft be 
very unfortunate to fall backwards without breaking his nofe ; that 
if you drefs your meat in an earthen pot, you need not fear verdi- 
greafe ; that one man had better fteal a horfe than another look over 
a hedge; that there isa great difference between a woman and a 
faggot ; that a burnt child dreads the fire; that it is merry in the hall 
when beards wag all ; that money makes the mare to go'; that if you 
wait for a dead:man’s thoes you will long-go barefoot ; with many 
other acute fentences, w ich I would repeat were I bieffed with a 
lefs treacherous memory.” 

¢ It has been faid alfy but I fcarce credit it, that he difcovered 
the admirable fecret how to boil eggs hard, to train dogs up to 
bark at the moon, and to teach horfes to ftumble in the {mootheft 
roads. 

& © It is however paft all doubt that he was the author of thofe in- 
imitable fongs, Lillibullero, Ally Croaker, Death .and the Lady, 
Bobbing Joan, O my Kitten, Hofier’s Ghoft, and the Black Joke, 
= are we tq this day the delight and wonder of the world.’ -r: 1. 
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What he fuffered at the hands of this magician, was happily 
compenfated by two eggs, with which he prefented him, and 
from one of which. when broken in the prefence of his court, 
the young princefs Coquedceuf came forth. Various embar- 
raffments arife from the rivalfhip of prince Bonbon, aad a 
king Merluche, who feverally claim the hand of the princefs 
Coquedceuf in marriage ; and in the mean time the interfe- 
rence of witches and genii is, not wanting to make the narra- 
tion fufhciently wonderful, though not without a due atten- 
tion to confiltency. Amongit the difafters which befall the 
long-nofed monarch in the procefhon which was to have end- 
ed in the marriage of the princefs, is that of his being fairly 
carried off by a flight of ftorks, who unanimoufly feize on the 
royal fnout, which they miflake for a pudding ! 

his whimfical production, we think, may prove no bad 
companion for the gout, though far too eccentric for ferious 
criticifm. — 


o> 
~~ 





The Naval Gazetteer 3 or, Scaman’s Complete Guide. Contain- 
ang a full and accurate Account, alphabetically arranged, of 
the feveral Coajis of all the Countries and Ifland; in the known 
World: fhewing their Latitude, Longitude, Soundings, and 
Stations for Anchorage, with a particular Defcription of the 
Jfeveral. Bays, Capes, Channels, Coves, Creeks, Currents, 
Gulfs, Harbours. Havens, Lakes, Oceans, Races, Rivers, 
Ro2zds, Rocks, Sands, Shoals, Sounds, Straits, Tides, Vari- 
ation of the Compa/s, &c. Fe. Together with a particular 
Relation of the Shape and Appearance at Sea of the feveral 
Headlands, lfihmuffes, Peninfulas, Points, Promontories, and 
whatever is of Ufe or Importance to the Maffer, Pilot, Come 
mander, or Seaman of any Ship or Veffel, in navigating the 
Watry Element. Alfo comprehending ample Direttions for 
Sailing into or out of the different Ports, Straits, and Hare 
bours of the Four Quarters of the World, and for avoiding 
Dangers on the various and extended Coafts; in which more 
than Twelve Thoufand diftin&® Names of Places, 9c. are 
treated of and explained. By the Rev. Fohn Matham, &c, 
isc. ILllufirqted with a correé Set of Charts, from the late/? 
and beft Surveys. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Allen 
and Welt. 1795. 


WE agree with Mr. Malham, in his Preface, that there can 
{carcely be a varying opinion on the utility of fuch a 

work as the prefent; nor, in explaining his plan at greater 
length, do we think that he has over-rated his induftry. It 
saat have been a work of great labour, and, in proportion to its 
accuracy, 
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accuracy, cannot fail to be of equal importance to praétical 
navigators.- Thar fome inaccuracies ‘fhould be found, will 
not be furprifing ; although, in fuch a curfory review as may 
be expected from us, wé have not difcovered any. ‘In a work 
fo new, and fo -beiet with diffi.ulties, it may be fufficient for 
an individual to have been enabled to accomplifh it with a to- 
lerable degree of accuracy and correctnefs.’ Mr. Malham has 
at leait laid the foundation for a very neceflary, and what may 
foon be rendered a very perfect, work. 3 

In the Preface we find the following remarks on the im- 
provement of the ftate of navigation, which fhow that the au-’ 
thor has {tudied the fcience with a view-to its advancement — 


* Among other fuggeftions which may, perhaps, be made for 
the improvement of this art,’ (naviyation) ‘that of the variation of 
the compafs is not of {mall imporiance. We think it would great- 
ly conduce to the benefit of the practical navigator, if it could be 
given as an inftruction to every fhip clearing out of any port, to 
make every poflible obfervation of the ftate of fuch variation, as 
well in different fituations of the main ocean, as on the various 
coaits of the known world; and that the refult of their obfervations 
fhould be communicated to the board of admiralty,-or the board 
of cuftoms, and proper meafures taken to render the information 
fouinded ‘on thofe obfervations as public as poffible, by exhibiting 
them at every cuftom houfe thtoughout the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain. If this method was likewife purfued in other mercantile coun- 
tries, much information might be acquired in a thort time to add to 
the ftock of knowledge already obtained on the fubjeét. 

* Neither thould thofe obfervations be confined to the variation 
of the compals only, though that. isa very material point of confide- 
ration to the feaman. The inftructions might have reference alfo 
to fome other fubjects, which are not yet fo fully afcertained as not 
to need farther elucidation, either in argument or fact; and which 
can alone be effected by careful and attentive obfervations, repeat- 
edly madé. We will not prefume to point out the particulars to 
which fuch inftructions might be direéted, beyond the fubjeét which 
has been mentioned for the fake of an example; if fuch a meafure 
fhould ever be ferioufly ae up, fafficient intimations of neceffary 
improvements would foon 9ccur to the practical feaman, who need 
not, in that café, confine hinhfelf barely to the inftruétions he fhould 
receive. | 

* To illuftrate this fubje&, particularly as it relates to the varia- 
tion of the compafs, we have hinted under the article of Port Defire, 
on the coaft of Patagonia in South America, that it was only 27 
deg. to min. E. as obferved by fir John Narborough in 1670. By 
an obfervation of capt. Cook, about 100 years afterwards, it was 
found to be 23 deg. 15 min. E. fo that it had increafed in eaiterly 

-yariation about 6 deg, 5 min, in a century, or, at the mean rate of 
three 
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three minutes, and about two-third parts of a minute annually to the 
eaftward. On the contrary, we know that the variation of the 
coafts of Europe is very confiderable towards the W. and that its 
annual increafe has been eftimated nearly at'¢ minutes and a half 
that way. This, therefore, ‘affords much room for attention and 
obfervation ; and it may, perhaps, be the more ftrongly fupported 
from the great labours of Dr, Halley, whofe obfervations in various 

tts of the known oceans enabled him to conftruét a variation 
chart, for the ufe of mariners,’ From the annual change of varia- 
tion, it is certain that fuch a ‘chart could not be ftriétly true for 
many years; but if new ones were conftruéted every ten years, 
which, it is ptefumed, they might without any great expence, and 
publithed by authority, they would ferve perpetually as a ground 
for obfervation, and the differences might be very readily and expes 
ditioufly noted,’ Vol. i. r. vii. 


From a work of this nature it will not be expected that we 
fhould give extracts; but we may venture to recommend it as 
an important acquifition in the ftudy of maritime affairs, and 
no Iefs ufeful to the géneral ftudent and'to the merchant. The 
charts are numerous and diftin€ily delineated. 
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The Five Men; or, a Review of the Proceedings and Principles of 
the Executive Direfory of France: together with the Lives of its 
prefent Members, S. F.L.H. Letourneur, JF. Rewbell, L. MM, 
Reveillere Lepaux, P. P.I..N. Barras, and L.N. M. Carnor, 
Tranflated from the French of Fofeph Defpane. By Fohu Stods 
dart, 8vo. 25. 6d. Jordan. 1797. 

ie is impofible for us to determine the degree of credit to be 
given to M. Defpaze. His account of the five men is highly 

flattering, though with an occafional dafh of ¢andour, which only 

ferves to render his panegyric the more credible. The work, how- 
ever, muit have been interefting at the time of its appearance. 

The gire&tory has fince been changed, agreeakly to the forms of 

the conftitution. The political remarks interfperfed afford a pleaf- 

ing proof of the return of moderation, The tlyle is animated, and 
more compact than that of French writers in general. In faying 
this, we. judge from the tranflation; not having feen the original, 

‘The author, if we miftake not, ferved in the army. 

Qbfervations on the prefent State of Affairs in Ireland; fuggefted by 

» a recent Report, that the Office of Conceffion and Pacification was 

«to be entrufied to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales.’ 8vo. 
ts..6¢. Debrett. 1797: . 


Conecfio and pacificatian, when applied to any part of the do- 
. minions 
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tnisiions or dependencies of Great Britain, are words which convey 
alarm and difmay, efpecially at a time when we are engaged, \totig 
viribus, with an enemy. whom_ neither force nor fraud has-been 
able to vanquith. The deplorable ftate of. the public mind in, Ire- 
land occafioned4a report fome months ago, that the prince of Wales 
wats to be fent thither,as lord-lieutenant, with full powers to concili- 
te the affections of the people. This- report, whether. true or 
fille, ave a momentary relief tothe well-wifhers of both.couns 
tries ; Rit that is gone by, and another and’ very oppofite fyitem 
has been tried, the effeéts of which are not yet apparent. The 
author of this paniphlet, however, affymes the report as the ground 
of his obfervations on the ftate’of freland, which, though rather 
obvious than profound, are: fach as all deperleniee’ and all tiftory 
will juftify...Itmay be fuppofed he is-2 friend to the emiabic Bation 
of the Roman. Catholics, and confequently ‘to the plat of ‘onellia- 
tion which lord! Fitzwilliam is faid to have carried with him ; and 
he contends for the propriety of-fending’ the prince of Wales to 
carry it into execution. 1: We own: we are not converts td his opt 
nion altogether:; : far,» what: can the ‘prince:do, which might not be 
done by any other: lord lieutenant ? Subfequent events; however, 
have rendered ariy difpute.on the queftion wholly waneceflary. ~ 

The Britife Crifis; or, the Diforder’ of the’ State ‘at iti Height. 

' With Progwoftic Signs of Recovery, or Diffolution. By no Royal 
‘Piyfician, 8vo: 1s. Jordan. (1797. | 
“The picture which this author draws of the difordér of the tate, is 
gloomy indeed ; and yet it is far from being unjuft, He confiders 
the prefentyiuitters as having forfeited all title to the refpect'of the 
people, and, as the caufe of all our calamities. He exhorts the 
people, therefore, to aflemble in diftri@s, and furround the throne 
with petitiqns for the remov ral of aE a and ‘for fach a change 
of {yftem as may prevent the recurrence of our many calamities. 
Although a friend to univerfal fuffrage, he recommends, sinsthe 
mean time, the adoption, of Mr. Grey’s plan of parliamentary re- 
formation, of which he obferves, that, if the number of voters 
muft be curtailed on the plea of venality, it is high time we fet 
about encouraging the love of public virtue, and ftigmatifing thofe 
acts of corruption and venality which have been fo fuccefsfully 
taught and encouraged by the higher ranky, ¢ It is difgraceful for 
an honeft man to live in a fociety in which it is agreed that the poor 
are not honeft enough to refift the vile feductions of the rich.’ 
There are many fhrewd remarks in this pamphlet; and the peo- 

ple are very pertinently cautioned again{t-thofe perfonal attachments . 

which have fo frequently ended in difappointment. 

The Republican Minifter ; or, Thoughts tending to difelofe the real 
Motives of Mr. Pitt jn the Profecution of the prefént War. with 
the Republic of France. By W. Adams, 8vo. 6d. Symonds, 1797. 
We have often thought, that, from the-/ucce/s of the confederate 

powers 


, 
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powers in overthrowing the republic of France, a good paniphlet 
might be written to prove that Mr. Pitt, ufually called the foal of 
the confederacy, was really a republican at bottom; and the author 
before us has evinced no mean abilities for the tafk. He poffeffes 
a confiderable portion of humour, and fupports his irony more 
confiftently than we have obferved in many late attempts. It is at 
beft, however, an unfeafonable weapon ; and many will conclude 
that we are arrived at a period when the folly of courts is rather a 
matter of regret than laughter. 


A Word in Seafon: or, a Call to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
to fland prepared for the Confequences of the prefeit War. Second 
Edition, corre&ed and improved by the Author, $. Bicheno, Au 
thor of the Siguvof the Times. Sve. 1s. Johnfon. 1795. 

_ Of this pamphlet ‘we gave an account in Vol. XV. p. 11 
‘Fhe correétions and improvements of this fecond edition are too 
few to require particular notice. It appears to have excited the 
public attention ; and, whatever opinion may be‘entertained of the 
author’s prophetic talents, the advice he gives is feafonable, and 
miay be followed with the beft effeéts. The author is a zealous 
friend to the reformation of public abufes; and his is a ‘ zeal ac~ 
cording to kiiowledge.” With refpeé to his opinion, that the pre- 
fent war may laft twenty-four years, ‘he will probably be the lefs 
difpofed to give it up, from having obferved the failure of ‘two ate 
tempts to negotiate a peace, fince the publication of his firft edi- 
tion. 


An Oration delivered on Tue/day,. November 29, 4796, ¢t the Great 

Room, in Brewer fireet, on the Refignation of Genéral Wafhing- 

ton, including a fuort Review of his Life, Charadter, and Con- 
dud. By Fohn Gale Fomes. 8v0. 1s. Jordan. 1797. 


Speaking of the Americans, our orator fays — 


¢ A gallant band obey the martial fummons. They arm —— they 
take the field —aloft they rear their fhiaing ftandard— Liberty fits 
waving on their plumes: they put on the dreaf-plate. of manly 
confidence ; the /evenfold field of con{cious integrity is their chief 
defence ; independence 4 is the ar watchword } oir ‘counter fign, 


the rights of man.’ P. ii. 


If this is approved, the reader will find thirty pages more of the 
fame eloquence,—a redundance of words with aimoft pinching fear 
city of ideas. 


Mr. Grattan’s Addr efi to his Conftituents, the Citizens of. Dublin, 
on his Determination to retire from the Parliament of Ireland, 
8u2, Od. Jordan. 1797. 


The feceffion of the members of the Irith oppofition from par- 


liament will form an important; and perlaps a more awful, era in 
hiftory, 
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hiftory, than their enemies, who exult at their retreat, may 
{uppofe. An unanimous parliament is unnatural in the hiftory 
of a free people. The prefent addrefs may be confidered as the 
creed of the feceders, and is replete with that bold, yet wild and 
irregular, fpecies of eloquence, for which Mr, Grattan has been 
diftinguifhed. 


Odfervations on the National Debt, and an Enquiry into its real 
Connection with: the general Profperity, vo. 6d. Jordan. 
1797+ | 
The defign of thefe Obfervations is to enforce the importance of 

the foreign debt, or the proportion of ftock poffeffed by foreigners 

(which the author computes at one third, or eighty millions of the 

debt funded before the war), to the prefervation of the credit and 

commerce. of the nation, His arguments are few, but rational. 

Much will certainly depend on the wifdom of the peace admini- 

ftration. Were the war finifhed, the evils in its train demand to be 

removed ; and fome of them, we. fear, will appear to-be radical. 


The Speech of a Patriot King to his Parliament. Sve. 6d. Des. 
| AE. brett. 1797. ; 
A fhort extract may give this author’s idea of a patriot king— 
‘I fhall’ (fays his majefty) ‘ ufe my prerogative to notify-to 
the government of France, that I now fee I have been grofsly de- 
ceived ; that our motives for entering into a war with that republic 
were equally impolitic and unjuft; that we had no right to interfere 
‘in their internal conftitutional regulations; in fhort, that all our 
pretexts were as flimfy as our puny efforts have been unfuccefsful,’ 
&ce, Res PB. - | 


Nay, his majefty even propofes to retire, if need be, and live as 
a private gentleman ! , 


Outlines of an Attempt to efablif a Plan for a. juft and regular 
Equivalent for the Labour and Support of the Poor ; and to recon 
cile the Weights of the Kingdom to one Standard, by connedting 
them with the Copper Coinage. 8vo. 25... Debrett, 


The chief thing worthy of notice, in this pamphlet is the idea of 
making the coin correfpond with the weight. ‘Thus the farthing, 
half-penny, penny,,.&c. might be ufed every where as weights ; 
and in the paynient of any {um in copper,. the quantity offered 
would be put in {cales, and the bafe coin be eafily deteéted. The 
adoption of fuch a plan would, in a fhort time, make the bafe coin 
difappear ; and the poor, who are’ now the chief fufferers by it, 
would be reliewed from a very great hardfhip. The plan recom- 
mended for a uniformity of weights and meafures is fufceptible of 
improvement. Perhaps we fhall foon, like the Americans and the 
French, fee the advantage of decimal arithmetic, aud adopt a fcale 
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of we eights, meafures, and coin, fimilar to thejrs.; The-philofophers . 
in the houfe of commons would be well employed on this object, 
The endeavour to eftablith a regular equivalent for the labour,and 
fupport of ‘the poor is laudable ; but perfons acquainted, with the. 
ftate of rural‘parithe, muft be fenfible of the innumerable difficuls 
ties attending any of the plans propofed*to the legiflature, which 
are too com plicated ir parifh officers wer country juftices. 


eORPCUL TUR AE 


fn Efjay.on the: Ufe. of mixed and compreffed Cattle, Fodder, for 

__ feeding and fattening Horfes, Oxen, Cows,, Sheep, Hogs or Pigs, 

particularly, adapted. for young Stock, and for. oe or Cattle oF 

Ship-board, ix Camps, oxin.Garrifons. ,’ Containing general Dis 
_ regtions. for if eparing the Fodder, and Tables, to.afcertain the Exs 

pence and. Weight, and the. Quantity necefary for the feveral Kinds 
~ of, Hor es or_other.,Cattle. Io which ave. added, Tables for. calcu» 

lating the: Quantity of Hayy Corn, and Fodder, neceffary tobe 
provided for any Number of Horfes or other Cattle, from one Day 

2 to any dength of Limes With fome general DireAions avid. Hinds 

a increafing the Quantity of Cattle Herbage and preferving the 

Jane throughout ‘the Kingdom.: And Direttions»for prefiing ond 
_ packing..of. Hay. swhen intended for Foreign Seryices with an im- 
__ proved. Method of binding Hay, when intended, fot.difiant. Cars 
_ riage, and particularly for the better Supply. of the Lgapdon Mass 
‘ Blin; AYfa.nn. Abfirad of the. A& of Parliamentifor regulating 

., the Purchafe,and Sale of Hayand. Straw, .in.London, Wefming 

tlt the Borough of Southwark, and thirty Miles round, as regue 

tated laft Seffion. of Parliament. By 8. Leeper ‘Sv0., 25; 

, Richardfon. 1797> 

* Ata time when the various articles deftined, “or: the ela of 
man and other animals are fo alarmingly expenfive, it becomes 
the duty of éveryone to® attend ‘to every well-dikeGed | attempt to 
leflen‘ the inconvenience.» In ‘this point‘of ‘view, the prefent pam 
phlet: is-.certainly deferving of ‘the confideration of the fattiier ; 
though we apprehend thiat, it will not fally anfwer the’ pretenfions 
of the writer. 

But. if, by the autbor’s Sfoheane, ie important objeds-of increafs 
ing the.,quantity ef cattle herbage in general, and-detreafing’ af 
the fame time the confumption of herbage and_,corn «throughout 
the kingdom, be attained, he will certainly weied — ne - 
trifling improvement. - 

Qn thefe points we fhall now permit the anthbr to {peak far 
himfelf — 

¢ The great faving and advantage that will arife, to every perfor 
engaged in the feeding or keeping a number of cattle, will fo fully 


_ clearly appear, on perufing: the feveral tables, and contrafting 
* them 
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them’ with the-expence attending the fame quantity of food given in 
the cuftomary- way, as:to require but few additional obfervations to 
thew the utility and advantage that will arife in every in{tance, but 
more particularly with heawy horfes.or other cattle, kept either for 
labour or to be fed for Qaughter. And this end will be much facia 
litated by ufiag the food. ia a cut and manufaétyred ftate, as laid 
dowa in the feveral-tables.: for this cut food being mixed with corn 
after being ¢omprefied or bruifed, proves materially beneficial to 
every kind of horfes or cattle to which the fame may be given, but 
more efpecially to all kigds of young ftock, whether ftall-fed.cr in 
the field, where the adv vantage will be equally confpicuous, as the 
food is much more nutritive than when given ina whole and un- 

mixed ftate; for, by its being broken, no part of the grain can re- 

main in-an undige ted State, which is frequently the tafe with hor- 

tes, who void the corn among their dung in a ftate as perfect and 

undigefted ag when taken {rom the bion. This is clearly proved by 

the number of birdswhich follow the dung of fuch horfes to pick 

out the whole corn,as no fuch circumftance will be obferved where 

the horfes are fed with corn compreffed and mixed with other her- 

bage, 

: . It is therefore aE, the. hdv antaces that will arife from ad- 

opting this mode of feeding amotnt to a faving in the confump- 

tion of full one-eighth part of the corn and cattle herbage, now. 

too generally ufed in racks, and given in an unbroken ftate, where- 

by fe’ principal part of its moft hutritive qualities 1 is, to many kinds 

of gattle, totally loft. 

‘ Another material advantage will alfo arife; by the general adope 
tion af ufing cut and mjxt food, from the facility of mixing many 
coarle kinds of herbage with the food, as it would be rendered 
both palatable and natzitive from being ienpregnated with the juices 
of the richer kinds of corn and herbage. By this means the quan- 
tity of cattle herbage may be increafed to a wonderful degree; as 1 
conceive there are many kinds of vegetable produce which, with © 
care, may be fo mixed with other herbage as to produce an exceed> 
ing good fubfijtute for clover and hay.’ . pr. 6, 

The different kinds of food which he propofes to introduce into 
general ufe in the feeding- of animals, are the Kalm of potatoes, 
peafe, and beans, the tops of <carrots, and the young fhaoisof the 
fir-tree, Thefe are.to be cut and mixed up with the common arti- 
cles; when. cut and bruifed, and other offal of different Kinds, fo 
as to form a cheap and convenient fodder for cattle. 

The mode which he recommends for the mixing of thefe ingre- 
dients, is this — 


* At the time when the fecond crops. of .clover are generally cut, 
I thould recommend the pea ang bean halm, and other vegetable 
produce, to be cut and dried as much as poffible by the fun; and, 
at the time of ftacking the.clover, it fhouid be put into the ftack, 
Crair, Rev. Vor. XXI. Sept. 1797. id either 
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either in layers or mixed with the clover; to this may. be added a 
proportion of 'ftraw, or ‘cavings; which will be’ great means of 
preventing the fame from heating, or turning mouldy, as the'ftraw 
is in general of @ dry and~ firm nature, A quantity of common 
falt, where it can be readily procured, fliould be mixed in the flack, 
in any quantity, as it will shave an extraordinary) good effed, and 
a& both as a preferver and rectifier, The fanse application maybe 
made in the itacking of hay, efpecially in damp or’ wet feafons.’ 
P. 8. : 


Of the utility of thefe methods of preferving different articles, 
there can be little doubt ; they have been recommended by various 
writers on rural affairs. 
~ The complete tabular view which i is here given of the rubjee, 
can-only be underftood by having recourfe to the work itfelf. ~In 
page 61, the author advifes the drying of this fodder in kilns, in a 
flight degree, which, he fays, will ‘render it a ‘fubftantial and 
hearty food for horles of the fleeteft kind.’ This muft, however, 
in our opinion, be, done with very great caution, or mith of the 
nutritive power will be loft. 

Mr. Lawfon’s plan certainly promifes /ome degree of improve. 
ment in the feeding of live ftock, though it is by no means yet re- 
duced to any degree of certainty, in regard to’the general advan- 
tage that may be expected from it ; nor indeed does the experience 
which has hitherto been had of it, fufficiently juftify any compli 
fion on the fubject, 


Pra&ical Obfervations on Agriculture, Drainage, Sei ieeaihes sfed 
worth Remarks on the high Price of Proviftons..:In Two, Letters, 
addreffed to Sir Fohn Sinclair, Prefident of the Agricultural Soci 
ety. By Chipper Morley, of Brant» Broughton, L: ncoli ern 
Farmer. 4to. . 6¢.- Robinfons. ~ 1797. 


Whatever asia of time this gentleman may have fpent in the 
ftudy of agriculture, he has yet acquired’ but little knowledge of 
that fcience upon which it’ principally depends, as. the following 
paflage, on-the’ proper manuring of’ land, will fufficiently evince— 


¢ All forts of ftraw, or hay-mantre, ‘either ftom’ the ftable, 
barn, yard, or other bldee, fhould go through a ftate “of fermentar 
tion ; atid this ' may be very eafily done by turning it ‘over once or 
iWice: The proper ‘time’ to ly fuch manure’ upon the land, is 
when it has gone through a regular ftate of fermentation ; as all the 
nitrous parts are then in the greateft perfection; fuch manure ought 
to be laid upon the artificial graffes, and ‘it is of little confequence 
to the grafs (if pafturage) what time of the year it is laid on, if the 

occupier of the land does but take cate-ta have it well {gparated ; 
fuch pernicious feeds as are not deftroyed by the ftate of fermenta- 
tion, will when laid upon the land either vegetate or ‘be picked up 
by birds, which will in fome meafure defiroy thofe weeds, that are 
7 io 
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fo deftru@tive to corn, ..In many parts of this country, it is ufual 
to lay manure in large heaps, on the fides of public highways, 
which is not only a‘nuifance, but if it. be fuffered to lie long in 
that ftate, the nitnous rents will he drainer ont and eenanee. ; 
P. 12, 


Some of Mr. ‘Morleyrs: Spiniotis refpedting the wiley of trees 


in hedge-rows are, however, jadicious, as well as the following— 


¢ Planting willows and ofiers by the fides of ‘rivers and drains is 
a great nuifance to, drainage, very much alters the current of water, 
and is of great difadvantage to individuals ; fuch planting ought to 
be limited to a’ certain diftance from the fides of rivers, or drains ; 
otherwife an accumulation of rubbifh of all forts, will foon narrow 
fuch conveyances of water.’ Pp. 16. ; 


The hints on drainage, and. the-means of rendering it more ge- 
neral, deferve attention, though they are probably 1 in fome refpects 
im pradicable. ci | 


POETICAL 


An Ode, to:the Livery of London, on their Petition to his Majehy for 
kicking out his worthy Winifiers. | Alfo an Qde.to Sir Fo ofeph 
Banks, onthe Report of ‘his Elevation to the important Dignity.o 
a. Privy Counfellor.. To which is added, a Feremi-ad ‘to George 
Rofe, E/q. “By Peter Pindar, Efg. — 4f0.'28. 6d. * Walker. 
1797- DPA 
We fhall not exclaim, Ecce iterum: Cri/pinus’! but, Pindarus 

ecce iterum ! ’ Another treat is afforded, to the lover$ of ridicule 

aad fatire, by the facetious Peter. He. ironically rallies the livery 
on their anti-minifterial: application to the throne,’ and wondets at 
their prefumption}in- fuppofing, that a.king would condefcend to 
pay the leaft regard to.their requefts -— 
‘ _~Who'are you, in impudence fo ftrong ? 
‘Know ye the. rev’rence due'to thrones-?:. . 
Down, knaves;, upon your marrow-bones, 
As princes never yet were in the wrong. 
Ye think ye make a king and queen, 
As Crifpin makes a fhoe, I ween; 
And think, like -hainble thoes, too; ye may wear ’em: 
Ye feel, by this time, I fuppofe, 
That thofe fame thoes can gall your toes,’ 
And find your corns ‘not much inclin’d to’ bear tem.’ p. 2, 


‘He afterwards reminds them of the j jmperious behaviour’ of queen 
Elizabeth, and humoroufly déforibés the treatment which they 
would have received from her if a fimilar cafe. 

Jn the ode againft fir Jofeph Banks, we meet with thefe lines -— 


H 2 ' ¢ How 
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, § How could fir Jofeph have the face 
To take fo dignify'’d a place? 
But probably thé knight will fay, the elf, 
“-Why fhould not. I, as well as fome of thofe 
Who this fame wrantdltulg board compofe? 
2 There ate not wifer fellows than my felt. ” 
To give the devil his due, - 
That’s true.’ P. 33. 


c _ The coarfenefs* of the latter part of this ftanza cannot pleafe 
any reader; and the fame oy ancien may be’ aime to other parts 
pf the pamphlet, 

The following paffage is preferable to the laft — 


4 Gods! if amidft fome grand debate, 
All for the good of our great ftate, 

A moth fhould flutter, would the man fit quiet ? 
Forgetting ftate affairs, the knight 
Would feize his hat with wild delight, 

And, chacing, make the moft infernal riot : 
O’erturning benches, ftate{men, ev'ry thing, : 
To make a pris’ner of the mealy wing!” Pp. 36. 


The Jeremi-ad refers to the peffraints impofed by, the two bills 
of terror. , . 


‘ The bard, who bullied quality with fong, 
Mutt to the i iron times-his genius {uit ; 

- The bard, in energ divinely ftrong— . 
The bard, who voice was thunder, muft he mute.’ 


9 | Pe 43- 
But he will not be mute with regard to all objeéts of fatire — 


¢ Since Pitt and Grenyille, daring dreadful things, 
Full of their magnanimities,’ agree 
That Peter fhall not laugh at queens and kings, 
Permit me, gentle George, to laugh at thee,’ Pp. 44. 


We are weary of fuch a repetition of attacks upon the prefident 
of the Royal Society and poor George Rofe. We may alfo ob- 
ferve, that, in other refpetts, thefe pieces have little novelty, 


The College : a Satire. Canto I. and Il, Sev. Be Cawthorn, 
| 39978 

We have here a moft furious attack on the college of phyficians, 
The jahabitants of the building are affirmed to be dtagons and 
owls, to which are added Jealouty, Conceit, Arrogance, Sufpi- 
cion, Avaricé, Tndolence, ec. What an abomination ! —— And 
what ageravates' the horror, “is that fatality of diftinétion eftablifhed 
between fellows and licentiates.— Hine ille lacryme . /— Jt mofft 
y forcibly firikes us, that the authar of the poe is unfortunately of 
o the 
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the latter order of phy fic ; and that, to wreak his vengeance on the 
members for fome difappointment, he has fummoned all Parnaflug 
to his affiftance. A moft terrible battery,, indeed, the poet has 
opened on the college; but, if we miftake not its {tréngth, the caf 
tle is impregnable; fo that the poet and the Mules will be compelled 
at laft to taife the fiege: | 

At the beginning of the inftitution, Scrence did wonders to fupa 
port its glory :=—but let the poet {peak for him/e/f — 


.. §. Lod, as the toil’d thro’ Naturé’s cunning ways, 

Exploring each deep liaunt by, truth’s bright rays, 

Nor depths, nor heights reprefs’d her ardent mind, 

Conitant to ferve— butt here to fave mankind: 

For well the knew, of all that heavin-dropt lore 

Philofophy feleéts, and watches o’er, 

No pafts to mortals fweeter biéffirigs prove 

Thani, thofe which gaint and bind Hygeia’s love. 

Flufh’d with the thonght (as Science trail’d her pall 

Through the dome-theatre and fpacious hall) ~ 

Thy form; Benevolence! préfs’d on before, 

Thy cheeks the bluth of love celeftial wore ; 

Nor far behind young Candour! — He was feen, 

Beaming with angel-fmiles his open mien ; 

And Honour, letter’d Honour! with an eye 

Fir’d with difdain of Ignorancé and Jealoufy.’ P: 5s. 

The angry bard now addreffes the Mufe, and defires to know fof 

hat reafon Science and Benevolence, Candour and Honour, have 
been expelled the college. Grievous the aecufation ! 


‘O Mafe! in what ill-fated hout, how tell, : 

_ Such heavenly guefts as thefe, here ceas’d to dwell! 
Thou! who with tearful eye ‘haft oft furvey’d 
Léarning’s bright feats in fcatter’d ruins laid ; 

Who, feeking Athens, fitt’ft; at times, forlaris 
Midft mould’ring domes, in Melancholy’ s form, 
With Niglit and Silence, fave the creeping toil 

Of ficalthy Time upon fome fhatter'd pile, 

Who ever and anon a fragment {mall 

Chips off Pauling the filent interval : — 

Thou; Mufe! whofe office ’tis—to pour thy fighs; 
Wherever Genius finks, or Science fi¥s— ~~ 

© fay ! what demon, artful, curft; profane, 

€ould fo deftroy the pride of Warwick-lane, 

And, Science fled, confign the pile fublime 

To cobweb-honours afd the duit of time ; 

Leaving the fhrine of Health, grave L earnings: pride ! 
To Sloth; Conceit, and Ignotance allied "2 e255". 
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The grand fecret now becomes unveiled — Jealoufy, mean Jeae 
loufy, brings about the dreadful revolution ! . 


© Twas Jealoufy ! fhe view’d with fcowling eyes 
The thrine of Health with letter'd honours rife, 
And as the daily tributes prefs’d around, 
Each gave her venom’d breaft a piercing wound. y 
Year after-year, fhe try’d all arts in vain, 
To glut her deadty hate, and footh her pain ; | 
Impatient grown; convuls’d with pangs, fhe cries : 
“ I fee my empire here can never rife, 
Unlefs-in league with all my hellifh friends, 
By ftorm or-covert wile, 1 gain my ends: 
The gates wide ope to all—do I not fee, 
-And barr’d to none— but Ignorance and me ?” 
Writhing in rage, with this the plung’d amain 
Down to her cave in Pluto’s dark domain.— 
As fome wild meteor, through the realm of night 
Shoots, and with horrent flame appals the fight ; 
Thus the plung’d down the vault of hell fo faft, 
So fir'd with rage —the fiends look’d up aghaft. 
“To arms, to arms'!’”’ fhe feream’d.— At this, ithe throng 
Recoverimg, recognis’d a fifter’s tongue, 
And prefs’d around her with an hideous grin, — 
Hell echoing “ to arms!” with horrid din.’ »P.'7. 


We now fee the furjous beldame Jealoufy amidft the regions of 
the damned, where we more than fufpect the will be followed by 
this unfortunate poem. 


Peace, Ignominy, and Deftrufion: a Poem, Infiribed to the Right 
Fon. Charles James Fox, ‘4to, 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. 


This production is not deficient either in poetry or in fpirit. It 
is, we underftand, from the pen of Mr. Jerningham, whofe Mufe 
has formerly tuned her lyre to gentler themes, as in the fweet poems 
of J] Latte and the Nun. But now every fofter feeling, every ge- 
nerous fentiment, is made to give way to party {pirit, and the fero- 
cious thirft of national vengeance. This poem is written profeffedly 
to reprobate the idea of peace with France; rather than which, ac- 
cording to our author, we ought to embrace ruin itfelf; and then 
comes what may be truly called a flaming fimile. No euthanafia 
for this writer, — no gentle decline — 


‘ Better to fail in glory’s full career, 
Embracing honour on th’ untimely bier ; 
Than weak, fubdued, with agonifing ftrife, 
». Watte, (in the focket) the laft gleams of life. 
«Says if to cloathe with Eght the langhing fkies 
***Thé God of day were doom’d no more to rife, 
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Were it not better, -in the pomp of -pow’r, 
- In the rich ardour of meridian hour, 
To ruth abrupt. from heav’a with downward, flight 
A flaming chaos to the jaws of night ; 
Than tinge the ocean with a ling'ring ray, 
Expiring in the filence of decay?’ P, 3. 
We are next prefented witha |witch’s\cauldron, which we ace 
knowledge to be, mixed /ecundum artem.—— 


‘ Th’ erichanter’s'cauldron fmites my wond’ring eyes ! 
Behold a troop! of ghaftly thapes advance 
Tn frantic mood, and forma horrid dance ;° 
Now bending low, thefe haggard forms of ‘hell 
Breathe the dark pray’r, and mytter the dread fpell : 
And ‘now into the turbid fiream they throw 
( With imprecations big with future woe) 
The galling tears that flow’d from beauty’s cheek, 
The voice of agony and terrot’s fhriek, 
The blood that trickled from affliction’s dart, 
The fiohs exhaling from a broken heart, ' 
The burft of anguith, murder’s piercing cry, ; 
The fcreams that hurried through the midaight fly, : 
The famifh'd infant’s deep expiring ‘groan, 
The dingeon’d viétim’s folitary moan, 
The clotted hair which defperation tore, 
The milk of murder’d mothers ftreak’d with gore, 
The plaint’of innocence, the virgin’s pray’r 
Which the rude ravifher confign’d to air, 
The hallow’d edi&s by religion plann’d, 
And holy wedlock’s defecrated band? 
Behold the infernal forcerers unite 
To clofe their incantation’s fearful rite, 
And leering caft into the vafe profound, 
The likenefs of two fkulls which once were scrown'd.’ 
Pe de 
In feelings of indignation againft the atrocities of the French, 
atrocities now abhorred by themfelves as much.as by us, every per- 
fon.of fenfibility muft agree with the author; but when he makes 
thefe a reafon for erernal | war, we cannot help obferving, that, while 
Europe is bleeding at every pore, and our own horizon is darkened 
with clouds which occafion the moft melancholy forebodings in 
thinking minds, it is furely too late to preach up a crufade againft 
republics. 
Quebec Hill; or, Canadian Scenery. 4 Poem. In Two Parts. 
By F. Mackay. 4to... 2s. 6d. Richardfon. 1797. 


Very fcanty, indeed, are the author’s pretenfions to the favour 
.of the Mufe of poetry, A mere profaic verfification, with fre- 
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quently no meafure, and fometimes no rhyme, characterife the 
prefent performance. We fhould imagine that fuch’ piurefque 
‘f{ubjeéts as the author has chofen might furnifh more infpiration : 

but probably he thought that to compofe in rhyme was to write po- 
etry, —a rock on. ‘which many: thoufaods of unfortunate rhyming 
adventurers have-'been wrecked, +> Confvivus, thowever, of his 
power of encircling his brows with the laurel, be thus begins = 


‘ My Doric reed-for laurels would contend,’ 

Where fam’d Quebec’s afpiring heights:afcend = 

The native {cenes that featter’d round them lie, 

Engage the mind, and charm the gazing eye ; 

Here, woods and waters, wilds and vales confpire 
. Vo {well the cadence of the ruftic lyre. 

¢ The lawns of Virgil, and his filvan fhade, 
Tho’ in the poet’s choiceft colours clad, 

Should here confefs defcription more fublime, 
Could my weak numbers emulate the clime. 

‘ On either hand, wide open on the view, 
Defcending floods and groves of varied hue: 
Here, glitt’ring hamlets fwell along the dale, 

And flagrant foliage clothes the winding vale ; 
Here, lovely bow’rs, unknown to claffic lay 
And culture’s charms, their mingled fweets difplay : 
There, forefts fpread. bevond the “pounded fight, 
And. crown the diftant mountains’ tow’ring height. 
The varied: verdure of ‘each hill and plain, 

- And fimple grandeur of ‘the rural feene, 
Bid admiration’s genial glow arife 
As o’er the pleafing whole the vifion flies.’ . ‘3. 


The author very, properly announces that neither Greeks nos 
Romans carried their empire to this part of the world — 


* When Greece her fkill in arts andsarms difelos’d, 
And haughty Xerxes’ hoftile bands oppes’d ; 
When great in arms the Roman ftate arofe, 
And proudly triumph’d o’er her warlike foes ;. 
Thefe climes, unknown to foreign fame or rage, 
Nor felt their fway, nor fwell’d the ‘poet’s page.. 

* No mufty record-can the curious trace, 
Engrofs’d by annals of the favage race: 
Involv’d in darknefs their atchievements lay 
Till fam’d Columbus fought a weftern way.’ P. 5, 


















To exhibit our poet in. his flrongeft point of view, we fleét'a 
pailage from’ Winter — 


~ © See, underneath, where wide extends the plain, 
That checquer’d feems with carriages aud men ; 
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% Where now the cotrfer drives the gaudy car, 
_And weary~fteeds drag on their loads from far; 
There, once, the’ barges fkimm’d along the fiream, 
And fithes glitter’d. in the folar beam : 
There, late,: the fiips:the vielding current. clave, 
And fwiftly bounded o'er the {welling wave ; 
But now: its breaft, in frozen fetters bound, ; 
Unyielding, -emulates the socks around.’ P. 25. 


Before we part; we would.advife the author to be more attentive. 


to his rhymes,+—now: and thento his: Englith,—and avoid that tame 
monotony which: gives a fleepinefs to his numbers, Should he 
ftart at our advice, we moft folemnly protefty tiat; when we came to 


the end of his poem, ‘we cempericnced: all: the fomniferous effects of 


a dofe of opium. 


OMHPOT'BATPAXOMYOMAXIA, La Guerre des Grenouilles et 
des Souris d@ Homére.. Traduite mot pour mot de la Verfion La- 


tine d' Etienne Berglere imprimée vis-a-vis, pa? ME. Francois — 


Cohew de Kentifh-Town, agé de huit Ans, A quot ona ajouté une 
Paraphrafe en Vers Anglois, publide par M. Pope. Londres. 
Homer’s Poem of the War between the Frogs and the Mice, tranflat- 

ed into French, from @ Latin Verfion, by Francis Cohen, a Boy of 

eight Years of Age. London, 1797. 

It is affirmed, in the preface to this publication, that it would be 
an act of injuftice to treat fuch an attempt with the feverity of cri- 
ticifm, if ic fhould not be-daftinguifhed by tafte, fpirit, or elegance. 
But, if parents or guardians obtrude on the public the productions 
of\children, or rather thofe which they think proper to attribute td 
children, they are not. entitled to the leait indalyence. We fhall 
not, however, cenfure this coup @’effai, as there are many French 
itudents of eighteen or twenty years of age, who would not have 
been more fuccefsful in the tafk ; but the abfurdity of printing fuch 
a piece in a fplendid ftyle, as if it were a literary chef-d’ euvre, me= 
rits tranfient animadverfion. 


R f°. TI OT’ O'U's 


Concio ad Clerum. Provincia Cantuarienfis in Synode Provinciali ad 
Divi Pauli. iv. Kat. 0&0b. A. D..1796. habita ab Houjftonne 
Radcliffe; S. T. P. Canonico Cantuarienfi et Archiep. Cant. nuper 
a Sacris Domefticis... Fuffu. Reverendifimi... 4to, 156, Riving- 
tons. 

A Sermon Peart by Dr. Radcliffe before the Clergy of the Pre- 

wince of Canterbury, at the opening of the laf Convocation. 


The mode which this preacher has adopted of examining his 
text, is involved in a variety of difficulties, of which we cannot 


fry: 
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fay that many are furmounted. He begins’ with °an invective 
againtt the philofophers of modern times, but forgets:that-the Latin 
is a very ftubborh language, that cannot bend to the puérile con- 
ceptions of every moderi alarmit.°° When he: is aiming a blow at 
the rights of the people, he ufes’ a phrafe which ealls up to our 
minds, as it would’ to an ancient Romany the propriety of thofe 
rights which he: wifhes ‘to’ condemn. » Whatever weimay in Eng- 
land think-of the majefty: of ‘the’ people) the mapefaspopuli is a 
phrafe confecrated by antiquity ; and there is no gbfurdity at allin 
this fentiment in Latin, which philofophers,.we .are told, only 
teach — : 
¢ Ut imperium illis; qui fammo in imperio funt, fi neceffe vide- 
atur majeftati, ita eniny loquuntur,; populi,-a quo ,aeceperunt, et 
cui ratio ejus reddenda eft, abrogent.’ P., 3. : | 


Probably our preacher was aware of this before hé ended the pa- 
ragraph, where she fays, thaty.ifwe allow to the people.a right 
which we dil know the Roman people claimed and ufed, de imperio 
humano illiéo adium ‘ef... As he probably sis net -ufed to, think 
much in‘Latin,, the phrafe, de imperio humano, inftead of that, de 
republicd, came imto his head; for if he baduied.the latter,.a very 
common phrafe, indeed, the force of the precéding fentament would 
have been entirely deftroyed. vill | 
_ We have, in the next page, a long excurfus on the -neceffity of 
ranks, civium ordines, which republicans, we believe, do not dif- 
allow ; but that the ordines mentioned by the preacher arife ex ip/é 
humana focictatis compage, we, cannot allow. The great end of 
fociety (we meon well-regulated fociety) is to prevent one of his 
ranks of life-from being known ; and it fhould be the bufinefs. of 
every one, particularly of a Chriftian preacher, to teach, that, as 
we arg all brethren, there fhould not be neceflarily a fingle man in 
the f{tate, who * egefate fere premitur, et miferandam egre ducit vie 
tam.’ 

The word respublica is reftored to its rights; and the church is 
faid to have a politeia of a fimilar nature, with fimilar nyspevos- 
Thefe wyscevot are -—properly. tranflated deads and chiefs, pra- 
fides, pra fei, prepofiti. The church is of two kinds, vifible and 
invifible; of the invifible, Chrift is the /olus jysmevog; and, if we 
except him, all the reft are brethren and equals.. The vifible church 
is completely republican ; it acknowledges no /ummus, iyyepsvos, 
and every bifhop is-* fummus in provincid + fibi commiffa.’ How 
thefe two points canbe reconciled with the right of the king as 
f{upreme head of the church, and the right of the archbithop in his 
province, we leave the preacher to-determine. 

On another point we cannot fo eafily yield to him. The wea- 
pons of the vifible church are spiritual and carnal, —- the carnal 
not derived from Chirift, but from the civil power. Of thefe the 
preacher 
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preacher fays, * His vero armis ~ inftrudta quo minus levitime 
autatur quid eff quod impediat ?? We anfwer, the whole fenour of our 
Saviour’s condué, joined to: that of ‘his apoftles, with the united 
precepts of both. ‘The weapons of our'warfare are not carnal, but 
fpiritual. 

We might obferve rehiah other i inaccuracies : ‘Sit as the wit 3 is 
not likely “to fall. into: the’ hands of any who-cannot eafily detect 
them, we wilh recommend only to our, author to peruie, with due _ 
attention, the philofophy of Cicero, and the hiftory of Livy ; pu- 
rified by which, he will. mot run fo much danger in latinifing the 
common expreffions ofa new{paper. 


The Charge of the Right Rev. Thomas-Lewis O' Beirne, D. D. 

Lord Bifhop of Offary, to the Clergy of is Discefe, in his Annual 

Vifitation, 1796. Publifhed at their Requeft. 8vo. 1s. Ri- 
vingtons.. 1797. 


This Charge :was: reprinted here bya: London clergy man; and 
we recommend it, not indeed on :accountof the ftyle or language, 
but the excellence‘of ‘the fentiments contained in it,.to the perufal 
of every clergyman in the:kingdom.. We were fearful, on turning 
over the firft page, ‘that his'lordthip was about to enter into politi- 
cal difcuffions ; and the language held in this place, and at the con- 
clufion of the difcourfe, on the French,: and: thofe whom: he calls 
* the emiffaries of their portentous: faction,’ is fcarcely juftifiable. 
But the greater part. of the: difcourfe is.on much: more important 
topics, on fubjects better fuited to: the auditors. whom his lordthip 
was addreffing ; and he {peaks to the clergy with fach earneftnefs, 
fubriety, good fenfe, and moderation, as could not fail.of making 
on them a very forcible, and, we hope, a lafting impretfion. From 
his lordthip’s views of selerationi, we cannot “doubt that he. will 
intereft himfelf for his brethren of thé catholic perfwafion ; and 
when all pains and penalties are removed, all civil difqualifications 
on religious opinions, fet afide, his lordfhip’s clergy will’ be fure, 
from following ‘his inftructions, to obtain that influence over tie 
miads of the people, which can never be acquired by men fap- 
pofed to have a temporal intereft in all their,exertions in, the caufe 
of religion. ‘Our readers may judge of the tenor of the difcourle 
from the following extract — 


‘ A fpirit of univerfal charity, a {pirit of univerfal toleration tc- 
“wards fuch as profefs the faith and doétrine of Chrift, is:the genu- 
ine {pirit of the reformation. If-amoneft us; from the preffure of 
civil and political confiderations, and fronv different parties being, 
once, diftinguithed by a ditference ‘in religion, the interference of 
the laws feemed fora time to offerwviolence to that f{pirit, the pref- 
fure was no fooner removed, and the feverities effential to the fafety 
of. the family on the throne, and to the prefervation of our cenfti- 
ution, appeared to have become uaneceffary, than the mild and 
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forbearing genius of proteftantifm regained its afcendancy. Tie 
code of pains and penalties, for which it was, falfely, made re- 


fponfible by its enemies, was removed. Its influence operated, un- 

controuled, on our public councils ; aud the foundations of the 

public peace were laid in the promife and profpe& of that generak 

charity and benevolence, which ought to be, the diftin¢tion of all, 
who call themfelves chriftians. 

* Such is the fpirit, by which we are to be guided ; fuch are the 
examples, we fhall ever give to all, who profefs to be the minifterg 
of the gofpel.. Never. fall, it be faid of us, that We outrage the 
Spirit of chriftian charity, by controverfial broilsj or profelyting 
vehemence. . The only conreft, in which we fhall engage, is a 
conteft of zeat in oppofing thé torrent of irreligion and impiety that 
is breaking in upon the whole chriftian world ; in reclaiming the 
different orders and claffés of men, from the wets which are draw- 
ing down the judgments of God upon us all; in,promoting, among 
the higher ranks, more refpest and attention to the religion of 
Chrift, to which they are to look for their fafety ; and among the 
lower, the habits of fobriety, temperance, induftry, and content- 
ednets, inculcated by that gofpel, to which they are to: Jook for 
their happinefs. Should. we meet with no returns of liberality, 
(which in general, we fhould hope, is not to be apprehended), 
thould others decline all co-operation and communion of. exertions 
in the general caufe, to which we invite them, {til let.us not grow — 
weary or faint in our work of love. Still walking in the meeknefs 
of Chrift, let the arms of our warfare be omly fuclr as he has pre- 
pared for us, and let us leave the event to him? Pp. 5@, 


A Sermon preached before the Epping Troop of Weft Effex Yeoment 
Cavalry, on Monday the 12th of “Sune 1797, by the Rev. T. As 
Abdy, M. A. Recor of Pie ie Garnon, alias Cooperfale, in thé 
County of Effex. 8vo.. No bookletler’s names ‘ 


: Obliged by hunger and requeft of friends,’ ‘ 


is always the hackneyed excnfe for o! buruding trath upon the public. 
—The prefent difcourie, gentle reader, is introduced to your now 
tice under the refoestable patronage of the Epping ¢avalry ! and 
we prefume our /earned.preacher has the honour to rank as chaplain. 
to the Major Stargeon of this formidable troop! 

For the Lonour of the church to which he belongs, we éarneftly 
hope that Mr. .Atbdy is a very youme man; fer we are confident 
there are few boys.on the higher forms of our public {cheols, who 
would not be diferaced by a performance fo trite and meagre.—~ 
That this, however, is not the auther’s opinion of his.own talents, 
is evident, fince he: modefly propotcs, in éighteen odfdve pages, to 
take a-* review of the origin of government in general, and of 
ourown conftitution in particular ! tyr 


How well he is qualified for the talk, may be learned from a few 
fliort 
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fhort fentences, — With the gravity of a Dogberry, he informs us, 
that * the fta‘e or zation of which we are members may be called 
our common country;’ and this, he aflures us, is the definition 
« recommended and enforced by the writings of hiftorians, the 
perfuafions of orators, and thé apophthegms of philofophers.’—In 
defence of this, we are * to /aerifice our lives in the heroic a€tions 
of neceflary_war.'—This may be good Mahometanifin ; but we beg 
leave to afk our author where he finds this among the precepts of 
the author of peqce and Jover of concord? He proceeds to affure 
us that certain perfons ‘ have ob/erved among the bees a degree of 
difcipline unknown in kingdoms,’—We fhould be very happy to-be 
informed who thefe fagacious perfons 2 are. Mr. Abdy afterwards 
endeavours to fhow | that the moft perfect civil equality is enjoyed 
under the Britith conititution ; and, as a proof of \it, he urges that 
‘the pooref# wretch who is charged with a crime, has his conduct as 
cilmly and as Kindly inquired into as the riche mén in exiftence,’ 
—Here too we find a little diferepancy between the preaching of 
Mr. Abdy and of Jefus Chri ; for the latter has faid, * d/-/ed are 
the poor,’ and lias informed us that © it is eafier for 4 camel to go 
through ¢hé eye of a needle, than for a rich man to‘eriter into the 
kivedonr of ‘heaven'!? | 

\B he whole of this choice éoropel ition’ is in a fimilar ftyle ; and 
after thefe fpecimens, we apprehend that fuch of our’readers as 
are difpofed to partake of a literary feaft, will hardly chufe the Ep- 
ping cavalry for. their caterers, . 


On Indi erase with refpedi to Religious Truth.. A Sermon, preached 
before the- Synod of Aberdeen, April 11th, 1797. Publifhed by 
Defire of the Synod. By Gilbert Gerard, D.D. Profeffor 
Divinity in’ King’s College, $va. as. Robinfons. . 17975 
A plain, manly, and rational difeourfe, in which the preacher's 

aim is to diftinguifh between religious truth, properly fo catled, 

and the fyftems and epinions of men, each iota of which is too 
frequently confidered as effential. -A very important change feenis 
of late years to have taken ,'ace in the {pirit and liberality of the 

Scotch preachers 5 aud ths pretent fermon is po unfavourable {peei- 

meng 6 + . 


7 he|Nature qnd Importance of Refgnation : : a Sermon occafoned by 
“the Chriftian Triumph difplayed in the peaceful Departure of Mrs. 
Sizer, of Woodbridge, Suffolk ; who died the tft February, 1797s 
in the 27th Year ff her Age. v4 Samucl Lowell, Bx, 9, 
Knott. 1 797: , 


The author of this fermon informs us that it would never have 
iffaed from the prefs, but for ‘the earnelt folicitation of the mourp- 
ful partner of the amiable woman by whofe ‘death lt was occafign: 
ed,’ and that ‘no one can think mor¢g humbly of it than its authov.’ 
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It will, however, do him no difcredit. It is a pious practical dife 
courfe, fuch as the particular circumftances of the occafion, called 
for;. and muft have made a {ferious impreffion on thofe who were 


acquainted with the,deceafed, 


A Sermon. \ Preathed on Occafion of laying the Foundation Stone of 
a Free-Mafons Hall, for the Ufe of the South-Saxon Lodge, in 
Lewes, on Wednefday the 19th Day of April, 1797. By Fofeph 
Francis Fearon, A.M. Prebendary of Chichefter, and Chap- 
Jain to the Lord Bifhop of the Diocefe. 4to. \ vs. Rivingtons. 
87/9]- ~ , : 
There are fome fenfible remarks and good advice in this fermon. 

Fite-mafonty receives its due praifes; and riuch credit is given to 

it for the promotion of univerfal benevolence, patrioti/m, and Joy- 

aly : but as the preacher cautions us again{ft improper curiofity,, 
we fitall defire to know no more than he has been pleafed to re- 
eal. 


ty ee ae oe 
EYPINIAOY “EKABH. | Euripidis Hecuba, ad Fidem Manu 


fcripiovum emendata, et brevibus Notis, Emendationum potifimum 
Rationes reddentibusy infiraGa; in» Ufam fiudiofa' Fuventutis. 


Londini. , 


The Hecuba of Euripides, corrected from Manuferipts, and illufrat- 
ed with fort Notes, principally explaining the Grounds of Emene 
dation. Svo. 25. 6d. Wilkie. 1797. 


~ In our Tate review of Mr. Egerton’s edition of the. Hippolytas * 
of the Greek tragedian, we animadvérted on the abfurdity of an- 
notative. accumulation; and we are therefore pleafed to find, thit 
the prefent editor (who, we underftand, is profeffor Porfon) has 
followed, in that refpe&, a fyftem of moderation. 

In the drama which is under our eye (v. 41), the annotator re- 
commends raze asa fubftitute for raaCew, after yepas. We agree 
with him in his preference of the forsier expreffion, which is ‘more 
elegant than the latter, and is alfo juftified by the adoption of the 
beit poets. Nor do we difapprove his advice relative to the tranf- 
pofition of cxotia wé, as the night may more properly be called ‘ the 
mother of black-winged dreams,’ than. the earth, He has intro- 
duced éuveraice into’ the text (v. 1:8), on the recommendation of 
Mufgrave, for the oweece of the edition publifhed by Aldus. To 
fome other conjectures of the fame critic, he is lefs friendly. He 
has properly altered auoipos (v. 425) to auporor; abras to abrce, 
and evetaxuy to ev otaxuv. He has accafionally availed himfelf 


of the fuggeftions of the learned Dawes, Brunck, Beck, and other 
-_ > 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vo!. XIX. p. 177. 
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philologifts ; and he may be faid to have exhibited a pleafing tra- 
gedy in an improved ftate, though far lefs perfect than it might 
have been rendered.» .’ : : 


In Euripidis Hecubam, Londini , nuper publicatam, Diatribe extem- 


poralis,\ Compofuit Gilbertus Wakefield; A.B. 


Remarks on the late " Radition of the Hecuba of Euripides. Su. 
1s. 6d. Cuthell. 1797, 


Mr. Wakefield feels, himfelf injured by, the negle@ with which he 
has been treated by a_fellow-labourer in .theyphilological depart. 
ment. He expeéted to: have received_incidental compliments from 
a perfon to whofe merit he had borne. teftimony,, and whom he had 
treated with friendly regard. His mortification, therefore, may be. 
fuppofed to have been extreme, when he found that not only all 
praife was with-holden from him, but that his,name was not even 
mentioned by the late editor of the Hecuba. . This filence he con- 
fiders as unjuftifiably contemptuous ; but, though it argues a want 
of urbanity and politenefs in the Greek profeffor, public animad- 
verfion waS not requifite from Mr, Wakefield.’ 

The critical obfervations contained in this pamphlet are) in ge- 
neral,\ not unworthy-of the reputation which the writer hris‘obtain- 
ed. Thofe which appear.to..us.to be. the moft unexceptionable, 
relate to the following points. }, He condemns the mifapprehenfion 
of Porfon,, in confounding pero with. rprtauos (ver. 32); Tecome 
mends eCiag6nv for emacba (ver, 190); propoles dyetaya for durrays, 
before watep (ver. 201)3 reads g’y..@) yuvas, after remslatvaos; (ver, 
509) ;. fubfiitutes xopargt for xowaics (ver. 831); and adviles the 
infertion. of tena’ for Ophea, ‘after xadeires (ver. 1938): “He alfo 
illuftrates the - fenfé of Euripides, in various “places,” by Yuperior 
accuracy of ‘punctuation... Heeurges. his opinions with vivacity, 
and writes the Latin.tongte with fluency and correétnefs. 


J ; 
DR. A.M A TI C, hore 


Fortune’s Fool; a Comedy, in Five’ Ads. As performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Frederick Reynolds, Anther 
of Speculation, Se. Fe. 8vo.. 2s. Longman. 1796. ) 


. While fuch comedies as this are performed, and performed with 
applaufe on fhe ‘ftage, the wonder is—not ‘that we. have. fo many 

dramatic authors, but fo few. Surely praife never was fo cheaply 
earned as by a ftring of {eenes without fenfe or consection, and of 
incidents which would, in better tires, have been tolerated, if toles 
‘rated at all, only in the booths of a fair. Swece/sful modern writers 
feem to take the advice formerly given to unfuccetsful ones :—they 
print the pliy, and ¢ fhame the tasyn.’ 


EDUCA.- 
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EDUCATION, SC HOOL- BOOKS, 


A new » Clafical Diéionary, for the Ufe of Schools, containing, wule 
its different-Heads, ewery Thing illuftrative aud explanatory of the 
Mythology, Hiftery, Geogr ah)’ Manuers, Cuftoms, &Je. vecurring 
in “the Greek and Roman Autiors, generally read in all public Se- 
minartes. By ‘Thomas Browne, | A. Be Yxmo. s* Beards. 
Robinifons. §1797: 


This publication was. intended by the compiler: as a’ iscdhors be- 
tween the copious work ‘ofthe fame kind, préfented to the world 
by Mr. Lempriere, and the: meagre “defcription of proper names 
annexed to Latin dictionaries.’ “It is, indeed,i rather arvabridgement 
of the former, that’ a’work ‘compiled -by the editor from’ original 
authorities. It is not, however, ill-executed; and, as it is printed 
en a fmalltype, it comprehends a great fund of inforenattion; which 
may prove ufeful to ordinary readers, as wellas-to the read of the 
learned languages. u . 


Rambles farther : a Continuation of Rural Walks: in Dialoguess 


Iutended for the Ufe of Young ,Perfous. . By 7 ad Oo Smith 
2 Vols, i2m0. §5.. Boards,., Cadell ond Davies, , 1796. 


Thefe dialogues are ho way imfétior to thofe which we have al- 
ready noticed, as the’ produétion of Mrs; Smith, under the title of 
+Rural Walks *.? Indeed they furnifh a feries oF leffins' fingularly 
excellent in point of compofition, and likely: to pers of confider- 
able ufe in the'regulation of female manners; * < 


Seelta di Profe e Poche Italiane, ad Up della Gioventi fiudiofa di 
quella Lingua. Per F, Damiani. Londra. 1.796. 


Selefion of Italian’ Compofitions, both in Profe and Vere, for the 
Ufe of Students. 12m. 38. 6d, Bound. Johnfon. 


We are informed by the editor of this mifcellaneous volume, that 
the fcheme of fuch a publication was~ fug ovefted by two learned 
Frenchmen ; but the idea is far fron being. novel or original. The 
feletion, however, is not wholly injudicious}, but, .as it contains 
very few extracts from the bet productions of the.prefent century, 
it is manifeftly defeétive. The firft piece is a fketch of the life of 
the celebrated Rafaelle, abridged from Vafari. Of the other profe 
pieces, the chief are the following : Viviani’s account of the difpo- 
fition and manners of Galifeo; Giovio’s panegyric upon ‘Robert 
of Anjou, the illuftrious king of apes; an extra from one of 
‘the dialogues -of cardinal Bembo; fele&ions from Guicciardini, 
Davila, and_other able hiftorians; a dramatic fcene fPom Cecchi ; 
and fome oratorical fragments, Among the poetical pieces, are fore 
from the pens of Dante, Petrarch, ‘Ariofto, Taffo, Redi. the natu- 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. XVIIL. p. 445. 
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talift, snd Metaftafio. The friends of the laft-mentioned writer 
will think the editér too fevere, wheii he aceufes him of having 


contaminated the purity of the Iralian language, and affirms that his | 


inventive talents did not rife above mediocrity, —that he difplays little 
judgment int the conduét of his dramas, and that_other defects are 
imputable to bis compofitions. 


Recueil de Pablet, de Contes, et a Hiftoiret, morales et amufantes, 
a lufage des Yeunes Gens de lun & de autre Stke qui dtudient 
la Langue Frangaife. Traduii des Ouvorages Anglois les meilleurs, 
et les plies nondeatx gh’ on ait pit fe proturer eh ce Genre. Londres. 


SeleAion of Moral and entertaining Fables, Ti ales, and Hiftories ; 
tranflated from the beft Englifh Works. 12mo, 18, 6d, fewed. 
Hookham and Carpenter. 1796: 


This tranflation, we are informed, was undertaken at the defire 
of an Englith lady, who was of opinion, that few books of inftruc- 
tion in the French language are fufficiently adapted to the ule of 
children ; and who alfo thought, that tranflated pieces would have 
a better effea, than thofe which were originally writtén.in French, 
as the young reader might probably recolie& the Englith tale 
or fable, and would be pleated with an opportiinity of compar- 
ipg the modes of expreffion in one language with thofe of the 
other, Wedo not coincide with the fentiments of this lady, un- 
lefs the tranflations which are put into the hands of learners fhould 
be executed with ftri€& attention to the idiom and conftruétion of 
the language in which they appear. This is fo far from being the 
cafe in the work which is how before us, that, though the pieces 
which it contains are not ill feleéted, we cannot recommend it as 


properly calculated for the purpofes of improvement, 


MEDICAL 


An Attempt 10 afcertain the Nature and Caufe of the Pulfe, ina 

gs of Health, as far as it depends upon the Contra@ile Powet 

the Hear? and Arteries, and the Mechanical Efe of the Blood, 

by Diftenfion, By F. Rumball, Surgeon, &c. Bvo. 15, 6d 
Johnfon. 


This important production, according to the author, has been 
feven long years ina ftate of incubation, and wonld not have been 


hatched after all, had it not been from a combination of circums — 


ftances, fuch as the following — 


* Firft, becaufe moft*that has been faid upon this fubjeé& by 
others, has felatéd chiefly to the unhealthy pulfe, which I think can 
never be perfectly underflood till we are well acquainted with 
thé nature and caufe of the fame in & ftate of health. 

* Secondly, becaufe my ‘ideas feem to accord with thofe of a 


Grr. Kev. Vor. XXL, Sept, 1797. I man 
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man whofe writings are very juftly faid to. have “* fo far influenced 
opinion, in one way or other, as to affect almoft the whole prac- 
tice of medicine in Great Britain.” 

' € And thirdly, becaufe I know that fome of the happieft difco- 
veries have been made, even by the errors of the lefs informed, in 
their refearches after truth; and this fhould certainly ftimulate even 
the moft ignorant; becaufe, as Dr. Beddoes obferves, “ if we can 
but perceive enough to fuggeft a new hypothefis, capable of being 
verified by experiment, phyfiology will not fail to gain fomething, and 
perhaps fomething confiderable, even by the proof of its falfehood. 
And this reflection fhould teach us to fet a due value on our pre- 
fent knowledge, although it be imperfect ; and it fhould alfo reftrain 
thofe rude hands that are ever ready to pluck up the tender plants of 
feience, merely becaufe they do not bear fruit at a feafon wher 
they can only be expected to be putting forth their bloom.” P. v. 


If thefe caufes had not operated with the author, the medical 
world, in our opinion, would have fuffered no yery great lofs, Let 
not us, however, decide for fo enlightened a writer, but the fol- 
lowing paflage — 

_* As to the names, and number of the different -pulfes that oc- 
- cur in difeafe, they are certainly very numerous, and can only be 
fylly under{tood by a familiar acquaintance with the natural healthy 
pulfe. A perfeé knowledge of which is abfolytely ne¢effary to 
account for every morbid variation in the fame, with any tolerable 
degree of fatisfaction. I fhall therefore content myfelf with confi- 
dering the nature, and caufe of thofe pulfes only, which may exift 
during health (or the leaft deviation therefrom, where the fum to-. 
tal of indifpofition does not amount to the meafure of aétual dif- 
eafe) as far.as they feem to depend upon the mufculer power of the 
heart and arteries, and the mechanical power of the blood; and then 
Czteris paribus, I think the names and number of every healthy 
pulfe, will be much reduced, and may be fully comprized under 
the following heads. viz. 


s Pulfus Durus or firm pulfe. | 2 Pulfus Mollis or foft pulfe. 
3 ——— frequens, or quick — Tardus, or low 
§ ——— Plenus, or fuil 6 Debilis, weak.or feeble. 


* The caufes of which (here to be confidered) are the contratile 
power of the heart and arteries, and the mechanical power of the 
blood by diftenfion; producing their different effects (with, the 
affiftance of refpiration &c, &c.) either by 

* An encreafed power of the folids, and a.diminifhed; motion of 

) the blood, or, 
* A diminifhed power of the folids, and an encreafed motion of 
. the blood. 


© Now it may appear rather firange prima facie, that two fuch 
different flates of the body can exift during health,; and the more 
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Pa becaufe the very expreflions of diminifhed and encreafed feem : 


to indicate fomething morbid, or a deviation from the regular ftand- 
ard point, of a.healthy middle aged adult ; but by a common law 
ia mechanics, given. by fic Haac:Newton, “ that whatever is gain- 
ed in power, is,loft.in. time.” and vice verfa; fo are the folids and 


fluids, of the human frame, found to regulate each other in fuch’ 
due proportion, as to preferve an equilibrium between the two ;” 


and the caufe.of thefe variations in hedlth, will be found to depend 
upon different ciroumftances, but chiefly in proportion to the va- 
rious degrees of quality and quantity, both of our diet and exercife; 
and as mankind are feldom found carefull enough to: pay that atten- 


tion to their health, which the delicacy of that blefiing requires, it: 


isa chance of. more than ten to one, if from atotal inattention to 
the non;natarals, ;they do: not err in fome one of thefe particulars, 
fo.as at timés to produce an alteration, either in'the.power of the 
folids,. or the motion of the fiuids,: or both; efpecially as the one 
depends fo much on the other ;_ becaufe as is the quantity or colamn 
of blood, fo will be its velocity, i in an inverfe proportion to the mo- 


mentum thereof; that is the greater the quantity, the lefs the ve-~ 


locity, and. vice verkas.: Notwithftanding which, “ fo wonderfully 
are we made,” as the Pfalmift beautifully expreffes it,, that,til) this 
equilibrium is dettroyed, health will ftill exift, nor can difeafe take 
place. As to its quality, the aétions of the heart and arteries, . will 


varioufly affe& the circulating fluid, as they are performed with. 


more or lefg elafticity and ftrength; it is chiefly ‘to thefe that we are 
indebted for the converfion of chyle irito blood, and this will vary in 
its denfity or priaciples, according to the degree of pawer with which 


they perform their office; and’as'the circulation is carried on with | 


more or lefs’ vigour, fo: will ‘¢rafamentuin abound in proportion to 
the ferous’ parts.’ P. g. 


After the whole of Mr. Rumball’s demonftrations,: we at-laft are _ 


rive at this conclufion, * that although the pulfe, is in many cafes 
an ufeful index of the ftate of our health, yet it is by no means:a 
certain one in all, and therefore fhould never have too much influs 
ence upon a medical opinion.’ Such'is the importance of this aty 


tempt ! 
N O: V E.Ls S,.&e 
erg ay, a Romante: 3 Volt, 12no. 103. 6d! fewed, 
 Robinfous. ‘1797: 
"We learn from the advertifement of this st that it was originally 


publifhed in the Lady’s Magazine, and is reprinted in its prefent form . 


at the requeft of the’ fubferibers to that publication. It is not, often 


that fuch requefts indicate merit; or confer honour: yet the"prefent ” 


may be allowed to be an exception: ‘Grafville Abbey is b 


RQ ‘mieans, the wit contemptible of the romances which have lately 
la fallen 
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fallen in our way ; and perhaps it will be thought much fuperior te 
many of them. The ftory is uninterrupted by digreffions, and the 
intereft it creates is powerful, The fituations, likewife, have the 
merit of being new and ftriking. Excepting that there is an abbey 
furnifhed with caverns, ghofts, and dead bodies, there is no fervile 
imitation of former works of this kind; and, allowance being made 
for a foundation of the myfterious fort, probability will not ‘appear 
to be very grofsly violated. The fcene is laid partly in Italy and 
France, and ‘partly in England ; and this ferves to give a variety te 
the dialogue and incidents, which would have been lefs practicable, 
had the author confined himfelf to the native foil of his principal 
character. It bas, however, berayed him. into fome anachronifms, 
which, without great attevtion, are very liable to occur in roman- 
ces founded upon the manners of diftant times, The author muft 
fureiy be aware thatthe Pantheon in Oxford. ftreet did’ not exift in 
the days of Louis X[V. Thefe, however; and a few inaccuracies 
of. ityle, may be pardoned. ‘The moral, throughout the whole, is-free 
from exception ; and Grafville Abbey wall’ no doubt afford pleafure ' 
to. the readers of romances. 


Sofcelina : or, the Rewards of Benevolence. A Novel. Dedicated 
‘by Permiffion to her Royal Highnefs the Duchefs of York. By 
Yabelle Kelly, Se. e. 2 Pols. 12m0o. 6s. fewed. Long- x 
‘man. 1797. ‘ ' 

This novel is not ill adapted to the tafte of thofe whofe imagina, 
tions are familiarifed to {fcenes of horror. We have murders and, 
rapes here, the leaft of which might ‘ make mad the guilty, and 
appall ' he bold.’ "The heroine, as ufual, is dragged through @ va- 
riety of difirefsful fcenes, one of which, if we miftake not, is rather 
new. She fings ballads in the ftreets, accompanied by a common 
proftitute, who loft her virtue to feed her mother, and preferve her 
preity tecth. For know, gentle reader, the went to a dentift to fell 
thefe pretty teeth. 


‘ He looked at her teeth, but more in her foft fhining eyes; he 
looked, he loved, he offered: muft I—muft I go on? —Oh hap- 
lefs ! helplefs fex | ! Jefly blufhed, trembled, hefitated, fell: — She 
left the dentift's prefence with her teeth, but deprived of her ho- 
nour.’ Vol. i, p. 188, 


Our heroine, Jofcelina, however, had the good fortune to pre- 
ferve both, anc, «fier a few murders and horrid myfleries, marries. 
the man of her ‘heart; who, among, other bleflings fhowered down 

at the clofe o/ a novel, becomes a member of parliament ; one of the 
moft probable incidents in the whole book, and almoft the only 
one that is not intended to call forth ¢ the tear of fenfibility.” 


The Church of St. Siffrid. 4 Vols, 12mo. 34s. fewed. Roe. 
binfons, 1797. 

This novel is certainly fuperior to the majority of -flimfy pobli- 
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cations of fimilar defcription, which-grace the fhelves of our circu- 
lating libraries. The ftyle is natural and flowing. ‘The characters 
are in age well drawn, though none of them are remarkable for 
originality. Some exceptions may bé taken to the plot; which is 
rather too complicated ; for there are three perfons who appear to 
be married twice over; and afterwards itis difcovered that the pricit 
who performed the ceremony had never legally taken orders ; the 
marriages, therefore, at: which he officiated, are annulled. So many 
invalid marriages being thus introduced, create fome confufion, and 
a degree of intricacy by no means agreeable to the reader. But the 
author has certainly fucceeded in exciting a good deal of interefty 
which, however, would have been ftill more ‘confiderable, had. the 
work been couiprers into a narrower com pafs. 


Aidronica, or the Fugitive Bitit a Novel, by Mary Char leon. 2 
Vols, i12m0, 6s. . fewed. Lane. 1797. 


‘The incidents of this ome are pretendedly derived from a 
part of the early. hiftory-of England, Greece, and France, but with- 
eut even fuch an adherence to faét as to entitle it to the name of a 
hiftorical romance. It-approaches, however, nearer to the con- 
ftruction of the old romance, than almoft any of thofe which are- 
now called by that name, The events, without being indebted to. 
fupernatural aid, are fufficiently furprifing to catch the attention of 
the reader ; and the language is neat and appropriate, without falling 
into ufinatural and extravagant expreffion. any of the {fituatiens. 
are affecting, and the moral tendency unexceptionable. If it isa 
firft attempt, as we have reafon to believe, it is a promifing one; and . 
the authorefs has at leaft the merit of wandering out of the beaten 
track, and is therefore indebted to her own refources for what is in- 
terefting and amufing in the conftruétion of the fable. 


The Village Curate, and his Daughter Fulia, deferibing her Four- 
ney to ‘ce 4 Tale. i2mo. 35.6d. Riley. 1797. 


‘This, tale appears to have been pablithed in fome other fthape, . 
though we do not recollect what. It is fimple and interefting, and 
the language neat and expreffive. It may be fafely and ufefuily 
perufed by young people. _ We fhould' fuppofe the author capable. 
of greater undertakings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A:Word or two in Vindication of the Univerfity of Oxford and of 
Magdalen College in particular from the Pofthumous Afperfions of 
Mr. Gibbon. Small 410. 15. 6d. No bookfeller’s name. 


The fons of alma mater will not think themfelves under any 

t obligations to this writer, for his vindication, The reflections 

of Gibbon would have paffed as the fevere remarks of the luminous 
hiftorian upon the former, not the prefent, manners and literature 
of Oxford. “The prefent ftate of ftirdy there may be feen from the 
following account of a ftudent’s employment — ‘ In 
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|. & Imhis firft year'he muft make himfelf a proficient |" , 
.* Im:the firft term, in Salluft and the Charaéters of Theo~ 
phraftus. 

¢ In the fecond tern, in + the firft fix books of Virgil’s AEneis, 
and: the firft three books of Kenophon’s Anabafis. . 

4 Inthe third term, in -the laft fix books of the Aeneis, and’ the 

laft four books of the Anabafis. 

~ * In. the fourth term, in the Gofpels of St. Matthew and St, 

Mark, on which facred books, the perfons: examined are always 
called upon to produce a collection of obfervations from the beft* 
commentators. » 

.* During his fecond year, the undergraduate muft make himfelf 
a proficient 

‘ In the firft term, in Cafar’s Commentaries, and the. fir fix. 
books of Homer’s Iliad. 

‘ In the fecond term, in Cicero de Oratore, and the fecond.fix 
books of the Iliad. 

“In the third term, in Cicero de Officiis and’ Dion. Hal. de. 
Struétura Orationis. 

‘ In the fourth term, in the Gofpels of St. Liike and St. John, 
producing a collection of obfervations from cortimentators, as_at 
the end of the firft year. 

* During his third year he muft make himfeif'a proficient 

‘In the firtt term, in ithe. firft fix books of Livy, and Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropzedia.. 

© In the fecond term, in Xenophion’ s Memorabilia, and in He- 
race’s Epiftles and Art of Poetry. 

‘In thethird term, in Cicero de Natura Deorum, and in the 
firft, third, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and fourteenth of Juvenal’s 
Satires. 

‘ In the fourth term, in the firft four Epifiles of St, Paul; prow. 
ducing collections as before. 

‘ During his fourth and laft. year he muft: make himfelf a profi» 
cient 

* In the firft term, in the firft fix books of the Annals of Taci- 
tus, and in the Electra of Sophocles. 

‘In the fecond term, in Cicero’s Orations againft Catiline, and 
in thofe for Ligarius and Archias; and alfo in thofe orations of 
Demofthenes which are contained in Mounteney’s edition. 

‘ In the third term, in the Dialogues of Plato publifhed by Dr.. 
Forfter, and in the Georgics of Virgil. 

¢ In the fourth term, in the remaining ten Epiftles of St, Paul, 
and the Epiftles General, producing colle¢tions as before.’ Pa 146° 

The above esercifes, we are told, are impofed upon-every- flue 
dent, of whatever denomination ; and, thus, in this age of improved 
kdowledge, the beft years of a young man’s hfe are to be-confums 
ed in acquirements very little fuperior to thofe of boys inany” 
great {chool. The men of Cambridge, to whom fuch a.courfe of. , 

9 lecturing 
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leéturing is familiar under. the term, *claffical lefties? will afk, 
* What time then is allotued to thofe,. avhich we think the moft im- 


portant, in- mathematics, and in nataral and moral philofophy ?? 

Our author is unfortunate, too, aftet a late controverfy, in bring- 
ing a proot from certain Bamptonian leétures, 

* Arch-bifhep Laud’s profeffor of Arabic, Dr. White, whether 
he reads le&tures in Arabic or not, has.ably proved by his Bampton 
Leétures, that he is worthy of the office.he holds, and of any ho- 
nours which can be annexed to it, ‘for the fake of icarning, and of 
that religion of which he is fo accomplithed an advocate.’ P. 39.. 


And the attempt to raife the fame of Kennicott above that of 
Gibbon is perfectly ridiculous, There was labour, without doubt, 
in the divine; but fhall we compare the labour of little more than 
a mere collator, with, the genius, talents, and various reading, of 
the hiftorian. 

We would by no means be underftood to vindicie the cenfures 
of Gibbon; yet the apology for one charge is too grofs to be pafl- 
ed over unnoticed. _ Mr. Gibbon’s abfence might, from his dimen 
fions, it is faid, not have been vifible; but we recolle&, in our 
college difcipline, that there were chapel bills and lectures, from 
which, (if no attention had been paid to the hall) the dean and 
the tutors, unlefs very negligent in their duty, could always dete@& 
a fugitive. 


The Life of F. G. Zimmermann, Counfellor of State, and fir Phy- 
fician to his Majefly the King of Great Britain, at Hanover : 
Knight of the Order of Wladomir : and Member of feveral Aca- 
demies, Tranflated from the French of M. Tiffot : lately pub- 
lifted at Laufanne, 8vo. 25. Dilly. 1797. 


Tt is well known in the literary world, that a friendly correfpon- 
dence long fubfifted between the celebrated phyfician Tiffot, and 
Dr. Zimmermann,—The former, as a tribute of refpeét for the vir- 
tues and talents of his friend, has here collected, the principal inci- 
dénts of a life which was juftly efleemed a valuable ornament.to 
the medical and literary {ciences. peg M. Tiffot had fcarcely 


any opportunity of contemplating the charaétef of his friend, but ‘ 


through the medium of epi{tolary intertourfe, he has yet difeeich- 


nated and preferved thofe lively traits of genius arrd\benevolence, 
which diftinguifhed the fubje&t of thefe memoirs. We have to 


add, that the tranflation before us is-carefully and vetpeteably exe- 


cuted. 


Truth for the Seekers; or, a@ a fair and full Statement of Us Fads. 


which gave Rife to the Imprifonment of the Quakers now in York 

‘Caftle. 800. 6d. Jordan. 1797. 

This pamphlet is written by Dr. Markham, vicar of Carleton,ia 
Yorkfhire, in vindication of his character and conduét in the cafe 


of certain Quakers who refufed to pay the tithes due to him.inany 
fhape ; 
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fhape ; and it appears to ‘us that this vindication is fatisfatory. 
‘The rights of confcience have a claim to.the moft feriouis regard ; 
but the plea of confcience, in refpeét to the non-payment of tithes; 
is deftroyed by the fimple hiftorical fa& advanced laft feffion by” fir 
William Scott, namely, that tithes exifted long before’ the rife of 


the Quakers. 


Letters to the Britifh Critie; containing a Charge of Mifcondyd in 
his Offitial Capacity. Sve. 15, Ridgway..-1797.— 

Mr. Digamma does not fubmit to the authority of the Britith Cri- 
fic ; he impugns the profody of a right reverend prelate under the title 
of a fing-fong effay, or my lord of Rochefter’s fal de rol lol, and 
Dr. Vincent's EO M is efteemed no better than the fe fo fu 
in Jack.the Giant-killer. What are we ctfitics to do, when review- 
éts are reviewed? ,We muft be filent ; they’ muft fight their own. 
battles ; and, till provoked, we will not break a {pear with this learn- 
ed Theban. We were pleafed with one intimation ‘in: this work; 
that there is an intention of inftituting a trimeftrial ‘tevitw of the 
Britifh Critic ; not that we wifh that review alone to be fubjected 
to periodical cenfure, but in hopes that the review will be extended 
to allothers. Such a review, well and impartially conduéted, will 
be of great benefit to the public; the'works may be pointed out in 
which ail reviewers agreé ; their reafans may be examined where they 
differ ; if it appears that the difference arifes from any partial views, 
from. any affection or averfion toa peculiar fet of men or meafures, 
the condué of the offenders fhould be expofed; ‘thus reviewers will 
be kept conftantly in fight of their duty. Ability is the firft requifite 
in a reviewer, impartiality the next ; but if any fet of men determine 
to conduét their review upon priaciples of partiality, they cannot be 
too much expofed to public indignation.« We will not fay that the 
author of the prefent work is qualified for fuch a tafk’: we fear that. 
his vivacity will overpower him, anid that he may be carried away 
as much by certain propenfities, as in his opinion his antagonifts are 
by others; but we hope that neither this, nor any other plan, will 
interfere with his very laudable efforts to unmafk Hermes. 


Tie Ludlow Guide, eomprifing an Account of the ancient and prefent 

State of shat Town, and.its Neighbourhood; with every neceffary 

Laformationgfor the Stvanger.cnd Traveller.. 12mo, 15. Long- 

apap. 4997- 

‘Phefe little ‘manuals are not- without their ufe. They farnifh 
the ‘traveller, at an eafy expence, with information, fuch as he is 
not likely to collec from cafual inquiry. . My. Price, the author of 
this and other works of a fimilar kind, has {pared no pains to ren- 
der it accurate and entertaining, Ludlow has many claims en the 
attention of the antiquary ; and the poet will not forget that here 
Comus was firft acted, atid here Butler wrote at leaft 4 confiterable - 

art of his Hudibras. — Ludlow, at prefent, contaitis 762 houfes 


and 3565 inhabitants. 
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